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N Wedteſday, the. 19th of Auguſt 1795. 
I was going to the Preſident's, as uſual, at 
9 o'clock in the morning; when his ſteward, 
Mr. Kidd, came to me at Mr. Rawle's in Mar- 
ket-Street, and informed me; that- the Preſident 
deſired me to poſtpohte my viſit, until half after 
ten. I ſuppoſed, at firſt, that he might wiſh to 
have the lateſt hour for writing by the Southern 
mail of that day, or perhaps to ride out. But, 
as I was deſirous of aſking him a ſhort queſtion, 
which would derermine me as to the manner of 
executing a piece of buſineſs, to be carried to 
bim that morning; I inquired of Mr. Kidd, if 
he was then occupied with any particular per- 
fon; and J was anſwered, that the Preſident 
was every momeut expecting ſome gentlemen. 
—— I turned: to the office; and at the 
appointed hour called at the Preſident's. = 
ſired the ſervant, who attended at the door, 
tell the Preſident that I was come. But — 
being informed, that Mr. Wolcott and Colonel 
Pickering had been there for ſome time, I went 
B 


up 
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ſtairs; and began to think that the ſteward had 
committed a miſtake. 1 ſuppoſed, that a con- 
ſultation with the heads of. departments had 
been intended to be held by the Preſident earlier 
in the day, and that it might be proper for me 
to explain the cauſe of my delay. But when 1 
entered the Preſident's room, he, with great | 
formality, roſe from His chair; aud Meſlrs. | 
Wolcott and Pickering were alſo marked in [ 
their efforts to a like formality. 1 therefore re- | 
ſolved to wait for the unfolding of this myſte- 
rious appearance. Very few words aſſed be- +I 
tween the Preſident and myſelf; and thoſe 
which fell from him ſhewed plainly to me, that 
he wiſhed to hurry to ſomething elſe. Imme- 
diately afterwards, he put his hand into his 
pocket, and, pulling out a large letter, ſaid 
ſomething of this nature: . M. Randolph! 
here is a letter, which I deſire you to read, 

„and make ſuch explanations as you chooſe.“ 

J took it, and found it to be a letter written in 
French. by M. Fauchet, on about fifteen pages 
of large paper, On reading the letter, I per- 
ceived, that 'two ef the moſt material papers, 
which were called the diſpatches No. 3, and 6, 
| were not with it. I obſerved: to the Preſident, 
| that I preſumed the letter to be an intercepted 
| one. He nodded his head. I then ſaid, that 
at that time I could recollect very little, which 
| 


could throw light on the affair; but I would go 
over the letter, and make ſuch remarks as oc- 
curred to me. I did fo; but being thus ſudden- 
ly; and without any previous intimation, called 
upon before à council, which was minutely pre- 


Be at cry — not ſeeing two of the 
moſt 
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moſt- eſſential references; and having but an 
impefect idea of moſt of the circumſtances al- 
luded to, I could only rely on two principles, 
which were eſtabliſhed in my mind ; the firſt 
was, that according to my ſincere belief, 1 
never made an improper communication to Mr. 
Fauchet; the ſecond was, that no money was 
ever received by me from him, nor any over- 
ture made to him by me for that purpoſe. - My | 
obſervations therefore were but ſhort. How- 


ever, I had ſome recollection of Mr. Fauchet 
having told me of machinations againſt. the 


French Republic, Governor Clinton and my- 
ſelf; and thinking it not improbable, that the 
overture, which was ſpoken of in No. 6, might 
be, in ſome manner, connected with that buſi- 
neſs, and might relate to the obtaining of intel- 
ligence, I mentioned my impreſſion; obſerving 
at the ſame time, that I would throw my ideas 
on paper. The Preſident deſired Meſſrs. Wol- 
cott and Pickering to put queſtions to me. This 
was a ſtyle of proceeding to which I would not 


have ſubmitted, had it been purſued. But Mr. 


Pickering put no queſtion; and Mr. Wolcott 
only aſked an explanation of whit I had ſaid, as 
to Governor Clinton and myſelf. This I did 
not object to repeat, nearly as I had ſpoken it. 
Had I not been deprived of No. 6, the terms 


_ uſed in it, © of ſheltering from Britiſh perſecution,” 


would probab y have reminded me fully of the 
ſuppoſed machinations of Mr. Hammond and 
others. As it was, I mentioned the circum- 
ſtance generally in the Preſident's room, who 
remembered to have heard ſomething of a meet- 


8 held at New-York by Mr, Hammond and 
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others during the laſt ſummer. While I was 


appealing to the Preſident's memory for com- 


munications, which I had made to him on this 


ſubject, and after he had ſaid with ſome warmth 
that he ſhould not conceal any thing, which he 
recollected, or words to that effect; he was 
called out to receive from Mr, Willing the copy 

of an addreſs, which was to be preſented to him 
the next day by the merchants. While he was 
out of the room, I aſked, how the Preſident 
came by Mr. Fauchet's letter. Mr. Wolcatt 
ſaid, 5+ The Prefident will, I preſyme, explain 
* that to you.“ Upon the return of the Preſi- 
dent, he defired me to ſtep into another room, 
while he ſhould converſe with Meſſrs. Wolcott 
and Pickering, upon what I had ſaid. I retired; 
and on revolving the ſubject, I came to this con- 
cluſion; that if the Preſident had not been 
worked up to prejudge the cafe, be would not 
have acted in a manner ſo precipitate in itſelf, 
and ſo injurious and humiliating to me: and 
that he would, in the firſt inſtance, have jnter- 
rogated me in private, After an abſence of 
about three quarters of an hour, I returned into 
the Prefident's room; when he told me, that as 
I wiſhed to put my remarks on paper, he de- 
fired that I would. I replied, that it ſhould he 
done; but that I did not expect ta remember much 
of the detail; for in fact, I had then no diſtinct 
conception of what No. 3, and No. 6, might 
contain; except that it would ſeem from the in- 
ference in No. 10, as if I had encouraged the 
inſurrection. The Preſident then aſked me, 
how ſoon ] could finiſh my remarks; I anſwer- 
tdi as ſoon as poſſible, But I declared to him 

* | at 
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at the ſame inſtant, that I would not continue 
in the office one ſecond after ſuch treatment. 
I accordingly wrote to him the following Jerter, 


Philadelphia, Aug, 19, 1795. 
SIR, 
115 IMMEDIATELY upon leaving your houſo 


this morning, I went to the office for the department of 
State, where I directed the room in which I uſually fat, to 
be locked up, and the key to remain with the meſſenger. 
My object in this was, to let all the papers reſt as they 
ſtood, | R 
VD pon my return home, I reflected calmly and mature! 
upon the proceedings of this morning. Two facts imme- 
diately preſented themſelyes; one of which was, that my 
uſual hour of calling upon the Preſident had not only been 
— + 4g for the opportunity of conſulting er upon a 
letter of a foreign miniſter, highly intereſting to my ho- 
nour, before the ſmalleſt intimation to me; but they ſeemed 
alſo to be perfectly acquainted with its contents, and were 
requeſted to aſk queſtions for their ſatisfaction: The other 
was, that I was deſired to retire into another room, until 
you ſhould converſe with them upon what I had ſaid. 

Your confidence in me, Sir, has been unlimited ; and, I 
can truly affirm, unabufed. My ſenſations then cannot be 
concealed, when I find that canfidence ſo immediately 
withdrawn, without a word or diftant hint being previouſly 
dropped to me; This, Sir, as I mentioned in yaur room, is 
a ſituation in which I cannat hold my preſent office, and 
therefore, I hereby reſign it. | 

It will not, however, be concluded from hence, that I 
mean to relinquiſh the inquiry. No, Sir; far from it. 
I will alſo meet any inquiry, and to prepare for it, if - 
learn this, morning, that there is a chance of overtaking - 
Mr. Fauchet before he fails, I will go to him immediately, 

I have to beg the favour of you to permit me to be fur- 
niſhed with a copy of the letter, and J will prepare an an- 
ſwer to jt; which I perceive that I cannot do, as I with, ' 

"OY 2 merely 
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merely upon the few haſty memoranda which I took with 
my pencil. 

I am ſatisfied, Sir, that you will acknowledge one piece 
of juſtice due on this occaſion, which is, that until an in- 
quiry can be made, the affair ſhall continue in ſecrecy un- 
der your injunction. For after pledging myſelf for a more 
ſpecjke inyeltigation of all theſe ſuggeſtions, I here moi? 
ſolemnly deny, that any overture ever came from me, which 
was to produce money to me, or any others for me; and 
that in any manner directly or indirectly, was a ſhilling 
ever received by me; nor was it ever contemplated by me, 
that one ſhilling ſhould de applied by Mr. Fauchet to any 

urpoſe relative to the inſurretion. 

I preſume, Sir, that the paper, No. 6, to which he refers, 
is not in your poſſeſſion, otherwiſe you would have ſhewn 
it to me. If I am miſtaken, I cannot doubt, that you will 
ſuffer me to have a copy of it. 

J ſhall paſs my accounts at the Auditor's and Comptrol- 
ler's office and tranſmit to you a copy. 


1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, with due reſpeQ, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


EDM. RANDOLPH, 


| The Preſident of the U. 8. 


— — 


* 


To the preceding Letter I received this Anſwer. 


To EDMUND RANDOLPH, Esa. 
SIR, 
YOUR reſignation of the Office of State, is received. 


Candour induces me to give you, in a few words, the 
following narrative of facts. The letter from Mr. Fau- 
chet, with the contents of which you were made acquainted 
yeſterday, was, as you ſuppoſed, an intercepted one. It 


was ſent by Lord Grenville to Mr. Hammond;—by him 


put into the hands of the Secretary of the treaſury ; by him 
ſhewn to the Secretary of war and the Attorney General ;— 
and a tranſlation thereof was made by the former, for me. 
At the time Mr. Hammond delivered the letter, he re- 
| queſted 
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queſted of Mr. Wolcott an atteſted copy, which was ac- 
cordingly made by Mr. Thornton, his late Secretary; and 
which is underſtood to remain at preſent with Mr. Bond.— 
Whether it is known to others, I am unable to decide. | 
Whilſt you are in purſuit of means to remove the ſtrong 
ſuſpicions ariſing from this letter, no diſcloſure of its con- 
tents will be made by me; and I will enjoin the ſame on 
the public officers who are acquainted with the purport of it, 
anleſs ſomething ſhall appear to render an explanation ne- 
ceſſary on the part of Government ;—of which I will be the 
udge. | | 
l 3 of Mr. Fauchet's letter ſhall be ſent to you. 
No. 6, referred to therein, I have never ſeen.— 


Philadelphia, 20th Aug. 
| 1795. G. WASHINGTON. 


Having learnt on the 20th of Auguſt, 1795, 
that the French frigate, Meduſa, which was to 
carry Mr. Fauchet to France, had not ſailed ten 
days before; I left Philadelphia in the afternoon 
of the 21ſt, for New- Port in Rhode Ifland. But 
being detained on: the road by a diſappointment 
in ſome neceſſary papers, and by other unavoid- 
able cauſes, I did not arrive there until Monday 
the 311t of Auguſt, 1795, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve in the, morning. I immedi- 
ately proceeded to viſit Mr. Fauchet; and told 
him, that his letter of the 1oth- of Brumaire 
(October 311t, 1794) had been intercepted, and 
was in the hands of the Preſident of the United 
States. After obſerving that be mult recollect, 
how injuriouſly he had treated the government, 
others and myſelf, in that letter, I informed 
bim, that I had come for the purpoſe of de- 
manding an explanation; but that I deſired none 
which. was not conſiſtent with truth and juſtice. 


] then mentioned the different points : and al- 
though 
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though in ſome particulars we did not remem- 
ber alike, yet I required him to give me a cer- 
tificate according to his memory. He appoint- 
ed 8 o'clock in the next morning for the deli- 
very of it to me; and abdtefffanling from him, 
that the Meduſa could not fail while the Britiſh, 
ſhip of war, Africa, lay at the mouth of the har- 
bour, I did not object to the time which he took. 
When I knocked at Mr. Fauchet's door at the 
Iaſt mentioned hour, his ſervant informed me, 
that he was directed to tell me, that the pro- 
miſed certificate would not be ready until about 
12 o'clock : I deſired the ſervant to call Mr. 
Fauchet down ſtairs. When he came down, 
he faid, that he was engaged in preparing the 
paper: that it could not be ready until 12 or 1 
o'clock, and that as foon as it was ready, he 
would fend or bring it to my lodgings. He alſo 
agreed, upon my application, to anſwer any 
queſtions which I ſhould put to him; and it is 
known to a gentleman, whom I can name, that 
intended to put ſeveral queſtions to him before 
Mr. Marchant, the judge of the Diſtrict of 
Rhode Iſland, and Mr. Malbone, a member of 
the houſe of Repreſentatives, from whom I 
meant to aſk the favour of attending to the bu- 
fineſs. While I was expecting to hear from 
Me. Fauchet, it was faid that the Meduſa was 
weighing. anchor. Aſtoniſhed at this intelli- 
133 ran up to Mr. Fauchet's houſe, and 
ound that he had gone off. By the friendly aſ- 
ſiſtance of Mr. Peck, the Marſhal of the diſtrict, 
þ diſpatheed the ſwifteſt ſailing boat in Newport 
in queſt of the Meduſa, with the following let- 
ter to Mr. Fauchet. | ES: 
. Newport. 
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Newpart, Sept. I, 1795. 
I AM this moment informed, that the fri- 
pate has failed: and I have been to your houſe. They 
ay that you are on board; and that you have left no paper 
For me, according to what you promiſed. My innocente 
of the inſinuations 2 from your letter, you not only 
know, but have twice acknowledged to me. I fend a boat 
therefore, in a hurry, to obtain the papers, which go to this 
point. | 
Jam Sir; 


Your humble ſervant; 
EDMUND RANDOLPH, 


The boat having returned without overtakin 
the Meduſa, Mr. Peck indorſed this certificat 
on the letter. 


September 1, 1795. 
MIR. RANDOLPH being greatly agitated 
at finding that Mr. Fauchet had gone off, requeſted me to 
employ a boat at any expence, to go immediately in queſt of 
the Meduſa, in order to carry the within letter to Mr. Fau- 


chet; I did in conſequence employ the ſwifteſt ſailing veſ- 
ſel in the port, with inſtructions to purſue the frigate: as 


long as there was any chance of overtaking her. She went 


off ſeveral miles to ſea, but could not overtake her. 


WILLIAM PECK, 
Marſhal, Rhode Ifland diſtri, 


Capt. Caleb: Gardner who ated as pilot to 
the Meduſa, having returned to Newport, 
brought me from Mr, Fauchet a letter, of which 
the following 1s a tranſlation, 
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On board of the Meduſa. 15 Fructidor in the 3d year. 


JOSEPH FAUCHET to MR. RANDOLPH. 
SIR, = | 
E HAVE joft tranſmitted to Citizen Adet, 


the miniſter of the Republic in Philadelphia, the packet” 


which I deſtined for you. He will ſend you a certified copy 
of my letter, with which, I hope, yon will be ſatisfied. 


Accept my eſteem, . 
JOSEPH FAUCHET. 


The painful erabatraffment which the ſudden: 
ſailing of the Meduſa had occaſioned to me, in- 
diced me to requeſt from Capt. Gardner a ſtate- 
ment of the facts relative thereto ; and he gave 
me this certificate. 


THIS is to certify, that Thur/day* morning, 
September iſt. at 8 oClock; the weather being very ſtormy 
and a- very large fea, the Britiſh ſhip, Africa, was obliged 
to leave her ſtation at the light houſe. and go into the Na- 
raganſet bay; in conſequence of which, Captain Simeon, 
of the frigate Meduſa, * for the ſubſcriber to embrace 
this opportunity to go to ſea: at the ſame time, ſent for the 
ambaſfador, Mr. Fauchet, and all the paſſengers at 9 o'clock. 
They could not get on board until 11 o clock. From 9 


o'clock, until that time, the_ſhip was ſhort a peak, ſtill de- 


tained for the paſſengers. In ſix minutes after they came 


on board, we cut our cable and went to ſea ; leaving Mr. 


Provoſt on ſhore, one of the paſſengers. The weather was 
fo foggy, that very often we could not ſee the land in beat- 


ing the ſhip out of the harbour. Mr. Fauchet, all the time 


the ſubſcriber was on board, which was until half paſt one 
o'clock, was in the cabin writing. The Britiſh ſhip, Africa, 
came to ſail two hours after the Meduſa was at fea. 
Newport, Sept. 2, OY 
| 1795. CALEB GARDNER. 
Mr. Gardner has miſtated the day. It ſhould be Tueſday. 
7 N. B. The 


F 
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N. B. The whole time I was on board the frigate, before 
her getting under fail, the 2 * diſcovered the greateſt 
impatience. He repeatedly ſent on ſhore to bring off Mr. 
Fauchet ; expreſſed great concern, when my boat arrived 
without him ; and when Mr. Fauchet did arrive at the fri-' 
gate, treated him with great coolneſs and apparent indigna- 
ton at his long delay. IIs 
| es CALEB GARDNER, 

, al * £25 00 2 

Theſe and many other particulars, which ma- 
nifeſt the diſtreſſing difficulties into which I'was. 
thrown, can be proved by a reſpectable gentle-, 
man, now in Philadelphia.—Agreeably to the 
information of Mr. Fauchet, Mr. Adet ſent me 
a copy of his certificate, the tranſlations of 
which and of the diſpatches, No. 3, and No. 6, 
which are referred to in the letter No. 10, and 

were alto furniſhed by Mr. Adet, are as follows: 


MR. FAUCHET"s CERTIFICATE. 


MR. RANDOLPH requeſts me to examine a Diſpatch 
No. 10, addreſſed to the Commiſſary of Exterior Relations; 
which has been tranſmitted to the Preſident of the United 
States. I believe that I am bound to no explanations upon 
my communications to my government; when they are ob- 
tained by dark means of which I am ignorant; are com- 
mented upon without doubt, and mutilated according to 
the paſſions of thoſe who uſe means ſo noble and fo gene- 
rous. But] owe to Mr. Randolph full and intire juſtice. 
I will render it to him with vlcatiire. Every thing which 
could be interpreted to his diſadvantage will not leave, I 
hope, after the explanation which I (ball ive, any doubt 

upon the mind even of thofe who have — the let- 


ter to the Preſident. The means which I ſhall employ 
will be very ſimple. This will be to cite the Diſpatches 
to which I refer in my No. 10. Some preliminary reflec- 

tions are neceſſary to explain them. g | 
On my arrival on this continent, the Preſident gave me 
the moſt poſitive aſſurance, that he was the friend of the 
i C 2 French 


Beſides, the. precious copfelſions of Mr, Randolph alone. 
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French cauſe. Mr. Randolph often repeated to me the 
ſame aſſurance. It was impoſſible for me not to give faith 
to it, (in ſpite, of ſome public events relative to France, 
which gave me ſome jnquietude) eſpecially when the Se- 
cretary of State conſtantly took pains to- convince me of 
the ſentiments of good will of his Government for my Re- 
public. It was doubtleſs to confirm me in this opinion, 
that he communicated to me, without authority, as I ſup- 
pared, the part of Mr. Jay's inſtructions, which forbade 
him to do any thing which ſhould derogate from the en- 
gements of the, United States with France. My error, 
which: was dear to me, was prolonged only by the continual 
efforts of Mr Randolph, to calm my fears, both upon the 
treaty with England, and upon the effect which it might 


produce in France. He was therefore far from Ss 


to me any act, any intention of Government, by virtue ot 
any concert with me, or in conſequence of any emolu- 
ment received by him, or for the expectation or hope of 
any recompence promiſed, or with any other view than to 
maintain a good harmony between France and the United 
States. As to the communications which he has made to 
me at different times, they were only of opinions, the 

eater part, if not the whole, of which I have heard cir- 
culated as opinions. I alſo recollect, that on one occaſion, 


at leaſt which turned upon public meaſures, he obſerved to 


me, that he could not enter into details upon ſome of 
them, dere, by doing ſo he ſhould violate the duties of 
his office. From whence I have concluded, and believe, 
that he neyer communicated, to me what his duty would 
reprove. I will obſerve here, that none of his converſa- 
tions with me concluded without his giving me the idea, 
that the Preſident was a man of integrity, and a fincere 
friend to France. This explains, in part, what I meant 
by the; terms, his precious confeſſions.” I proceed to 
ive Sera relative thereto, I could allude only to ex- 
planations on his part, upon matters which had cauſed to 
me ſome inquietude: and I have never inſinuated, nor 
could J inſinuate in that letter, that I ſuſpected on his part 
even the molt diſtant corruption. Theſe explanations had 
qually for their object uy different converſations upon 
Weſtern affairs, as may be ſeen in the ſequel of this decla- 
ration. | 2 


When I ſpeak in this ſame paragraph in theſe words, 
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caſt upon all which happens a fatisfaQtory light,” I have 
ſtill in view only the explanations of which I have ſpoken 
above; and I muſt confeſs, that very often I have taken 
for confeſſions what he might have to communicate to me 
by virtue of a fecret authority. And many things, which 
in the firſt inſtant I had conſidered as confeſlions, were the 
ſubje& of public converſations. I will fay more. I will 
ſay, that I have had more than ſuſpicions, that certain con- 
fidences which have been made to me, were only to found 
my private opinions, and the intentions of the French Re- 
public; and 1 muſt appeal to the teſtimony of him, who 
this day claims mine. He muſt know if I ever endea- 
voured to meddle in the interior affairs of America, or even 
to influence, by any means whatſoever, the ſentiments of 
men whoſe talents had called them to the head of affairs. 
All that is read from theſe words, I proceed then, &.“ 
to theſe, «The firit was preparing, &c. is to be conſi- 
dered only as my own refleQions ariſing from private in- 
formation or from public __—_ and 'not from any com- 
munications of Mr. Randolpp. { 117 299 | 
I have en of a converſation which Citizen Le Blanc 
and myſelt had with Mr. Randolph, and which I had com- 
municated in my No. 3. It is eaſy to'fee that I conſider 
the concluſions Which | draw from it, as pure and ſimple 
conjectures, as I expreſs myſelf. This is an extract from 
that diſpatch which I declare to be true. When I telate 
converſations of Mr. * can eaſily. ſuppoſe, that 
as he ſpoke ſometimes in Engliſh, moſt commonly in 
French, and I ſpoke always French, we might not . 
underſtood one another perfectly. And when I have not 
quoted Mr. Randolph expreſsly in the whole courſe of any 
obſervations, it is not under his authority that I ſpeak. 

As my diſpatch, No. 3, treats of different ſubjects at the 
ſame time, I ſhall extract from it only what concerns him, 
with the help of my own memory and in conſequence of 
his queſtions. 
Ihe converſation which I cite, took place in April, 
1794. We were ſpeaking of ſome political diviſions 
which manifeſted themſelves in different parts of the 
United States, and of which the public papers gave ſuffi- 
cient proofs. -He appeared to me to be deeply afflicted at 
the idea of a violent conflict between the parties. He 
hoped to prevent it by the influence which he hoped to ac- 
quire with the Preſident, who, he ſaid, generally conſulted 


j 
i 
' 
' 
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kim; and to whom he told truths which probably others 
concealed from him. I had heard mentioned, and | fre- 
quently mentioned to him myſelf, the ſuſpicions which 
were ſpread abroad, of the artifices of ſome intiuential men 
in the government, ho were deſirous of ſecing the French 
cauſe ruined, and of uniting America more cloſely with 
Great Britain than with France. He replied to me upon 
this: The Preſident is the mortal enemy of England, for 
the outrages which ſhe heaps upon the United States, and 
the injuſtice. and perhdy which ſhe ſhews in her conduct 
towards them; and the deelared friend of France. I can 
affirm it upon my honour. He may, like other men, who 
do not mix generally with the world, be circumvented by 
ſtratagem, prepared to ſurpriſe his judgment; and without 
doubt, if he ſuffers himſelf to be taken in » any ma- 
neeuvres,' his popularity would be affected by it. He de- 
fires. to give the Government ſtability; others, under the 
pretext of giving energy to it, wauld ſurround the chief of 
the Executive with more power than the Conltitution de- 
tegates'to him. But in ſpite of all the efforts, and notwith- 
ſtanding the cauſe of France, and the true ſpirit of the 
American people, are painted to him under falſe colours, 
he eſcapes at this moment from the ſnares which are laid 
for him; and nothing will be able to prevent him from 
conducting himſelf towards Great Britain, with the firm- 
neſs which the repeated outrages of this power demand. 

This, Mr. Fauchet, is every thing, which I am at liberty 
to fay to you. I will always treat with you with every 


. frankneſs which comports with my duty. As to myſelf, I 


would quit the pol which he has confided to me, if I could 
perſuade a” ja hat he could accede to any act, which 
ſhould affect the rights of the people. The bill, of which 
you « 2" „gives, it is true, to the Executive 4 powers, 

which, if they ſhould be abuſed, may wound liberty. I 
am ſincerely affected by it. But I ſee with pleaſure, that 
my reflections on the dreadful criſis, which would reſult 
from ſuch an abuſe, have produced a deep impreſſion on 
the mind of the Preſident, who is a man of honour. Let 


us unite, Mr. Fauchet, let us unite our efforts in drawing 


cloſe, the bonds of the two nations... The friends of liberty 
are for an intimate union with France. The partizans of 
flavery prefer an alliance with England. 

I now come to the explanation of my diſpatch, No. 6. A 


ide time after my arrival in America, I had requeſted Mr. 
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Randolph to recommend to me the moſt proper perſoris witſt 
whom he was acquainted in the different ſtates, to be employ- 
ed in the purchaſe of flour. This requeſt naturally led him 
to behieve that there were perſons employed in it, as there 
really were. We had frequent converſations upon the inſur- 
rection, and in all of them he manifeſted an unequivocal in- 
dignation againſt the fomentors of it, andadeep affliction at the 
dangers of a civil war. I had learned as my diſpatch No. 10, 
ſhews, that the Englith were ſuſpected of tomenting and ſup- 
porting theſe manceuvres. I communicated my fu{picions to 
Mr. Randolph. I had already communicated to him a Con- 
greſs, which at this tine was holden at New-York. I had 
communicated to him fears, that this Congreſs would have for 
its object ſome manceuvres againſt the republic of France, 
and to render unpopular ſome virtuous men ho were at the 
head of affairs; to deſtroy the confidence which exiſted, on 
one hand, between General Clinton and his fellow-citizeas, 
and on the other, that Which united the preſident to Mr. Ran- 
doph. He faid to me, that I ought to make efforts to obtain 
the proofs of this fact, and he added to me, that if I did ſo, the 
Preſident would not heſitate to declare himſelf againſt all the 
manceuvres which might be directed againſt the French re- 
public. Things remained in this ſituation. About the 
month of July or Auguſt, in the laſt year, he came to ſee me 
at my country houſe, It was in the afternoon, He was to 
go that evening to Germantown We had a private conver- 
ation of about twenty minutes. His countenance beſpoke 
diſtreſs. He faid to me, that he was afraid that a civil war 
would ſoon ravage America. I enquired of him what newin- 
{ormation was procured. He faid that he began to believe 
that in fac the Engliſh were really fomenting the inſurrection, 
and that he did not doubt, that Mr. Hammond and his Con- 
greſs would puſh ſome meaſures with reſpect to the inſurec- 
tion, with an intention of giving embarraſſment to the United 
States. He demanded of me, if, as my Republic was itſelf 
intereſted in theſe manœuvres, I could not by the means of 
ſome correſpondents procure ſome information of what was 
paſſing. I anſwered him, that I believed I could. He re- 
plied upon this, that having formed many connections by the 
means of flour contracts, three or four perſons among the dit- 
ferent contractors might, by talents, energy, andſome influence, 
procure the neceſſary information, and fave America from 
a civil war, by proving that England interfered in the trou- 
bles of the Weſt. I do not recolleR, that he gave to me 
| that 
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that time any details upon the manner, in which this diſ- 
covery would produce this laſt effect. But I perfectly recol- 
lect to have heard it ſaid by ſome perſon or other, that the 
infurgents would be abandoned by the greateſt number of 
thoſe whom they believed to be on their fide; and that the 
militia would march with cheerfulneſs, if it were proved, 
that the Engliſh were at the bottom of theſe manceuvres. 
think therefore, that this was probably the manner, in 
which he conceived that things would be ſettled; and that 
he thought, that the inſurre&ion would ceaſe from the want 
of ſupport. At the moment of his mounting his horſe, he 


obſerved to me, that the men, whom I might be able to em- 


ploy, might perhaps be debtors of Engliſh"merchants ; that in 
this caſe they might perhaps be expoſed, on the flighteſt 
movement which they ſhould make in this important affair 
to ſee themſelves harraſſed by proceſs and even arreſted by 
the purſuits of their creditors. He aſked me if the pay- 
ments-of the ſums which were due to them by virtue of the 
exiſting contracts, would not be ſufficiently early to rende 

theſe individuals, independent of Britiſh perſecution. 1 
confefs, that this propoſition to obtain this intelligence ſur- 
priſed me, I was aſtoniſhed that the government itſelf did 
not procure for itſelf information fo precious. And I made 
the refleQions, contained in my letter on this affair, becauſe 
believed, and do ſtill believe, that all the citizens in the 
United States, -ought to endeavour to furniſh intelligence 
ſo important, without being ſtopped by the fear of Engliſh 
perſecution; and becauſe I moreover thought, when I com- 
mited my reflections to paper, that it was propoſed to ob- 


tain the foregoing intelligence by aſſiſting with loans thoſe 


who had contracted with me. But now calling to mind 
all the circumſtances, to which the queſtions of Mr. Ran- 
dolph call my attention, I have an intimate conviction that 
I was miſtaken in the propoſitions, which I ſuppoſed to 
have been made to me. | | 

I declare moreover; that no name nor ſum was mentioned 
to me: that Mr. Randolph never received, either directly 
or indirectly, by himſelf or by another for his uſe, one ſhil- 
ling from myſelf, by my order, or according to my know- 
ledge, hereſay or belief, from any other publie officer of 
France. I declare that he never made to me in this reſpect 
2 fingle overture; and that no part of the above circum- 
ſtance has the leaſt relation to him perſonally. Farther I 
ſolemnly declare, that from the time of my arrival I have 


_ repeated, 
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repeated, when an opportunity has preſented itſelf, and 
without doubt often in the preſence of Mr. Randolph, that 
the morals of my. nation and the candour of my government 
ſeverely. farbid the uſe of money in any circumitances, which 
could not be publicly avowed. | 

Signed 


JOSEPH FAUCHET. 


l the underſigned Peter Auguſtus Adet, Miniſter Pleni- 
- potentiary of the French Republic, certify, that the 
foregoing copy. is abſolutely conformable to the de- 
claration which Citizen Fauchee my predeceſſor, 

has written and ſigned with his own hand, and which 

he has. ſent me to be lodged in the. Archives of the 
French Legation, and in order that a copy comorm- 

able thereto may be delivered to Mr. Randolph. a 


In teſtimony of which I have ſigned theſe preſents 
at Philadelphia, on the 5th ſupplementary day, 
in the zd year of the French Republic, one and 

 indiviſible. September 27, 1795. (Old * 


P. A. ADE“ . 


—— — — —__— 


Extra® fron. the Political Diſpatch, No. 3; of Foſeph Taucher 
2 ts the Minifter of Foreign A fairs. . 


THEN the Secretary of State appeared to open himſelf 
Without reſerve. He imparted to me the inteſtine diviſions 
which were rumbling in the United States. The idea of an 
N affected him deeply. He K. to 
prevent it, by the aſcendancy which he daily acquired over 
the mind of the Preſident, who conſulted him in all affairs, 
and to whom he told the truth, Which his colleagues diſ- 
guĩſed from him. | | 
The Preſident of the United States, ſays he, is the mor- 
tal enemy of England; and the friend of France. I can 
athrm it upon my at But not mixing with the world, 
he may be circumvented by the dark manceuvres of ſome 
men, who wind themſelves in an hundred ways, todraw him 
into meaſures, which will cauſe him to loſe all his opu- 
| rity, 
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farity. Under the pretext of giving energy to government 
they would abſolutely make — 0 bim They de- 
ceive him, as to the true ſpirit of the people; as well as 
upon the affairs of France. I am ſure that at this moment 
he eſcapes from them, and that in all theſe perhdious ma- 
neeuvres they have not been able to diſſuade him from pro- 
nouncing with vigor againſt the miniſtry of England. He 
has but it is impoſſible for me in conſcience to make 

ou this confeſſion. I ſhould bet ray the duties of my office. 

vety thing which I can ſay to you, is, that it is impor- 
tant for our two nations, tat you continue to viſit him fre- 
ntiy. He will be touched with the proofs of friend- 
ip, which you Hall teſtify to him; and I am ſure, that 
this will be a» infallible means of cauſing them to be valued. 
I would Tait the-polt, which he has confided to me, if he 
could de brought to make any attempt upon the rights of 
mc people. A bill has paſſed the houfe of repreſentatives 
which wounds liberty. They have at leaſt taken away the 
article which prevents the ſale of French prizes in our 
ports. My heart is troubled by it. But I have ſeen with 
= , that my reflections on this ſubject, * the dread- 
uſe 
m 


riffs which would reſult from an abuſe of it, have 
a deep impreſſion upon the mind, I will even ſay, 
upon the t of the Preſident, who is an honourable man. 
Let us unite, Mr. Fauchet, to draw our two nations cloſer 
together. Thofe who love liberty, are for fraternizing 
with the French Republic; the partiſans of ſlavery prefer 
an alliance with England. | 3 
« I, he ſaid to me, (in ſpeaking of the treaty of Jay“) 
that there is no. queſtion in his miſſion, but to demand a ſo- 
lemn reparation for the fpoliations which our commerce 
has 8 vn the part of England; and to give you a 
proof chat Mr. Jay cannot enter into a negociation contrary 
to What we owe do France, I will give you the part of the 
inſtructions which concern 1ſt. | & 
Although the following note, which I have, written in 
his own hand; with a promiſe to burn it, be little impor- 
tant, I annex it hereto. a MENT gen deli, 
« Tf the Engliſh miniſtry ſhall inſinuate, that the whole 
« or any part of theſe inſtructions ſnould appear to be in- 
«-fluenced by a 4 — predilection in favout of France, 
« you will arreſt the ſubject as being foreign to the preſent 


»The word Am apprars to have been omitted in the certified cov. 
<A | | _ 4 queſtion, 
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« queſtion. It is what the Engliſh nation has no right to 
«<object to; becaufe we are free i in our —— and i in- 


*« dependent in our government.” 
The following caſe is to be eee As. there 


4 is no doubt that, the Engliſh miniſtry. will endeavour to 
e detach us from France, you will inform them of the firm 


« determination of the government of the United States, 
** not to deviate from our treaties, or. CUR N with 
« France.' | | . [42428 


Extract from the Political Diſpatch, Ne. 6, of Citizen, Fauchet, 
Minifter Plenipotentiary of the French Tra to the United 


States. 
QKSCARCE was the commotion known, when the . 


of State came to my houſe. All his countenance was grief. 
He requeſted of me a private converſation. It is all over, 
he ſaid to me. A civil war is about to ravage our unhappy 
country, Four men by their talents, their influence, and 
their energy may fave it. But debtors of Engliſh mer- 
chants, they will be deprived of their liberty; if they take 
the ſmalleſt ſtep. Could you lend them inſtantaneouſly 
funds ſufficient to ſhelter them from - Engliſh perſecution, 
This, enquiry aſtaniſhed me much. It was impoſſible for 
me to make a fatisfator anſwer. .You know my want of 
power, and my defect of pecuniary means, I ſhall draw 
1 from the affair by ſome common place remarks, and 

by throwing myſelf on, the pure and unalterable principles 
of the republic, | 

e have never finge heard of propaſitions of this nature.” 


I the underſigned Peter Auguſtus Adet, Miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary of the French Republic, near the United States 
of America, certify to thoſe whom it belongs, that the diſ- 

tches No. 3, and 6, mentioned in the diſpatch No, 10, of 

he toth of rumaice, in the zd year, addreſſed by Citizen 
N my preieeeior, to 5 commiſſary of exterior res 
lations, are relative to a number of objects entirely "orien 
to Mr. Randolph, and that the extracts which I haye deli- 
yered to him agreeably to his requeſt, contain both the con- 
Lerſation and the overtures, of which Citizen Fauchet 


ſpeaks in his diſpatch, 
D2 I certify 


- - 


— m 
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I I certify moreover, that at the requeſt of Mr. Randolph 
I have examined the diſpatches of Citizen Fauchet to the 
French government: and that whenſoever Citizen Fauchet 
has had occaſion to ſpeak of Mr. Randolph, in reſpeRt to 
his morality, he always deſctibes him as an honeſt and up- 
tigt man. i 06% . 
Given at Philadelphia, under my hand and ſeal of the 
French legation, the 4th of Vendemiaire, in the zd year of 
the Republic, one and indivilible. | 4 


P. A. ADET. 
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To the Preſident of the United States, Mount Vernon. 
1 _ Philadelphia, September 21}, 1795. 

SIR, | on 5 5 
I RETURNE D yeſterday from German 
Town; and this morning I ſhall procced to the examina- 
tion of the neceſſary papers. Finding it important to one 
branch of the ſubjeA; that I ſhould aſk a ſmall:addition to 
the narrative in your letter of the 2th ultimo, I have to re: 
queſt, that I may be informed, as far as may be in your 
power, when Mr. Hammond put Mr. Fauchet's letter into 
the hands of Mr. Wolcott, and when an intimation was 
given, fir, of that letter to you. I wiſh to aſcertain, with- 
out the neceſlity of reſorting to circumſtances, the earlieſt 
notice which you received of the exiſtence of ſuch a letter. 
If you could add the probable time when the Britiſh Secre- 
"tary of ſtate, Lord Grenville, obtained the letter, and when 
the Britiſh miniſter here procured it, I ſhould be enabled to 
be more particular in my vindication.,,, 3 
Jou inform me in your letter of the 2oth ultimo, that 
you had never ſeen Mr. Fauchet's diſpatch, No. 6, which 


is referred to in his letter; and as you did not ſhe or ſend 


to me, with the other papers, the diſpatch, No. 3, I ſhall 
continue to preſume, that you have not as yet ſeen them. 
If you have, it will certainly be conceived proper, that I 
ſhould be furniſhed with copies of them, in order that I may 
know whether the papers in your hands, under the name 


of the diſpatches No. 3 and 6, agree with what has been 


ated to me as their contents; and that if there be a diffe- 
| 22 rence, 
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rence, I may take the beſt meaſures for eſtabliſhing which 
is true, | 5 

As nothing detains me in Philadelphia but the completion 
of this buſineſs, which requires an extenſive detail, and large 
tranſcription of papers, 4 muſt hope that if there be any 
other document which bears the leaſt affinity to the main 
ſubject, I may have an opportunity, through your interven- 
tion, of meeting it before I take my departure to Virginia. 


K _ T i 
To EDMUND RANDOLPH, Esq. 2 


SIR, 


I I HAVE lately received three letters from 
you: two bearing date the 15th inſtant:— the other the 
21ſt. One of the former came to hand the 19th—the other 


s 


the 21ſt—and the latter yeſterday. fy 4 


Your ſignature as Secretary of State to the ratification. of 
the Treaty having been given on the 14th of Auguit--and 
your reſignation not taking place until the 19th, it became 
neceſſary, in order to be conſiſtent, (the original being diſ- 
patched) that the ſame counterſign ſhould appear to the co- 
pies;-—othgrwiſe this act would not have been required of 

on. l * 1 
s It is not in my power to inform you at what time Mr. 


Hammond put the intercepted letter of Mr. Fauchet into 


the hands of Wolcott.— I had no intimation of the exiſtence 
of ſuch a letter, until after my arrival in Philadelphia, the 
Iith of Auguſt. When Lord Grenville firſt obtaincd that 
letter, and when the Britiſh miniſter here received it trom 
him, are facts with which I am entirely unacquainted. 

I have never ſeen, in whole or in part, Mr. Fauchet's 
diſpatches numbered three and fix nor do I poſſeſs any 
document, or knowledge of papers which have affinity to 
the ſubject in queſtion. „ 

No man would rejoice more than I ſhould, to find that 
the ſuſpicions which have reſulted from the intercepted let- 
ter, were unequivocally and honourably removed. 


Mount Vernon, 27th of Sept. 1795. * 
G. WASHINGTON, 


Philadelphia, 
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Philadelphia, Ohler 2, 1795: ; F 


SIR, 

| 1 YESTERDAY received. from the Prefi- 
dent a letter, dated on the 27th of September, 1795, con- 
taining, in anſwer to mine of the 21ſt, the following 
clauſes. It is not in my power to inform you at what 
« time Mr. Hammond put the intercepted letter of Mr, : 
« Fauchet into the hands of Mr. Wolcott. I had no in- -7 
e timation of the exiſtence of ſuch a letter, until after my : 
« arrival in Philadelphia, the 11th of Augu ſt. When ; 
&« Lord Grenville ſirſt obtained the letter, and when the 
« Britiſh Miniſter received it from him, are facts with 
te which I am entirely unacquainted. FT 

„ have never ſeen, in whole or in part, Mr. Fauchet's 
« diſpatches, numbered 3 and 6; nor do I poſſeſs any do- 
« cument or knowledge of papers, which oy any to 


« the ſubject in queſtion.” 
As the Britiſh Miniſter conveyed through your hands 


the buſineſs to the Preſident, I hold myſelf authoriſed to 
_— from you into ſome material facts, as they probably 
in your knowledge. Theſe are, as to the time when 
Mr. Hammond put the letter into your hands; as to Lord 
Grenville, Mr. Hammond, or yourſelf, having ſeen or been 
ſſeſſed of No. 3 and 6, or either of them; as to there be- 
ing any other paper, in or out of cypher, connected with 
this affair, Which may be brought up in my abſence. If 
you have heard the time about which Lord Grenville firſt 
obtained the letter, and when the Britiſh Miniſter here re- 
ceived it from him, information of it will tend to eluckate 15 
3 other Nenn We | | ba 
Yr ang Sr, 7763 218 „it 
Your humble ſervant. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH.” 


* O. Wolcott, Eſq. | 1 7. 
| te Philagelphia, Oftober 24, 1705. ' 
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4 SIR, 


T HAVE received your letter of this date, 
and. I readily reply to your enquiries. 

Mr. Faucket's letter, to which you allude, was delivered 
to me, by Mr. Hammond, on the 28th of July; and on the 


evening of the 11th of — Ipreſented it to the Preſident. 
J have 


N 
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I have never ſeen or been poſſeſſed of Mr. Fauchet's let« 
ters, numbered 3 or 6, or either of them, in or out of cy- 
pher; and I have no knowledge whether they, or either 
of them, have been ſeen by Lord Grenville or Mr. Ham- 

It is impoſlible for me to ſay whether any other docu- 
ment may be hereafter brought into view, as connected 
with the ſubject in queſtion. Perhaps ſomething will de- 
pend upon the manner in which the diſcuſſion of this affair 
may be managed on your part—as this may render an en- 
quiry after other papers neceſſary. You may be aſſured, 
however, that nothing has been at any time concealed by 
me, to your prejudice. 

The letter which I received from Mr. Hammond, was, 
as I have been informed, taken from the Jean Bart, a 
French veſſel. —I do not know the time when it was re- 
ceived by Lord Grenville or by Mr. Hammond. It reſts in 
my memory, however, that Mr. Hammond informed me, 
that the letter had been received by him but a ſhort time 
before it was preſented to me, but of this fact I am not 
certain. . Saks 
| I am, Sir, * 

Your humble ſervant, 


oliv. WOLCOTT. ' 


ii 


Edmund Randolph, Eſg. 


— — — — 
Philadelphia, Oaober 8, 17. 


SIR, 

IO miſtook me, if you ſuppoſed that 1 
meant to propound to you any queſtion, the an{wer to 
which ſhould prevent the appearance of any paper Whatſo- 
ever. I knew that this moons upon the .head of the 
Executive; and I put at dehance all papers, which now are, 
or hereafter may be ſeen. I only withed to learn, before 
my departure for Virginia, whether any thing more than 
the letter, No. 10, had been uſed in Mr. Hammond's ma- 
chimations ; ſo as to be able to prepare new to repel them. 

It it material, however, to underſtand what obſervations, 
or meſlage, from Mr. Hammond or his Government, ac- 
companied the communication of the letter to you, in 2 

5 x ; er 
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der that they might be tranſmitted to the Prefident. For 
if I ami to judge from ſome hints, which have been given 
in the public prints, and from other data, J have reaſon to 
conclude, that Mr. Hammond was particularly infirutied 
upon the occaſion. In ſhort, candor entitles me to expect 
PR you will not heſitate to give me this information. 


1 am, Sir, 
You r humble ſervant, 


| f EDMUND rer 
0. Wolcort, Ela. | n 


EI 


2 Oer 8,1 79 5. 


* NOTWITHSTANDING I am convinced, 
that a knowledge of the minute circumſtances mentioned 
in your letter of this date, cannot be material to your de- 
fence; and though you have already been particularly in- 
formed of the manner in which Mr. Fauchet's letter was 
conveyed to the Preſident; yet I mean not to incur the un- 

49 7 of wanting candour, by forbearing a "ee to your 

uiry. 

hen the exiſtence of the intercepted letter was firſt 
mentioned to me by Mr. Hammond, he did not intimate, 
or requeſt, that its contents might be communicated to the 
Preſident: it was my own ſuggeſtion, that the letter ought 
to be delivered to me for that purpoſe :—to this Mr: Ham- 
mond finally aſſented, upon the condition that a copy, Cer- 
tified by me, ſhould remain in his hands. 

My motive for withing to obtain the original letter will 
readily be diſcerned: without poſſeſſing it, I could not 
— venture to make any repreſentation of its contents, 

4 J felt no diſpoſition to be the fecret depoſitory of facts, 
<feing not wy _ character, but alſo the public i in- 
tereſts. 

The nature of your inquiries on this ſubject leads me to 
aſſtrre you, that J am not converſant in the ſecrets of Fo- 
reign Miniſters, and that J cannot ſay Whether Mr. Ham- 


* was, or was not, particularly inſtructed to communicate 
Mr. 
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Mr. Fauchet's letter to the Preſident :—no ſuch inſtructioſſ 


was mentioned to me. K * 
I am, Sir, 


Your obedient ſervant, | 
| ' OLIV. WOLCOTT. 
Edmund Randolph, Eſq. 6. 
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Philadelphia, Oeober 8, 1195. 


SIR, 

UNTIL Monday laſt I did not obtain from 
the office thoſe of my own letters, which I deem proper to 
be introduced into my vindication. But I ſtill want the 
inſpection of a letter from you, dated July 22, 1795, and 

| received by me. I applied perſonally at the office on Sa- 
"4 | turday laſt for the ſight of your letter. to me. The chief 
' | clerk went into the room 'in which Mr. TS ſits, to 
conſult him, at my defire, upon my application. e after- 
wards carried to Mr, Pickering a brown paper; and on his 
return placed it before me. It contained mam of your 
letters, and was indorſed to this purport, © The Preſident's 
Letters.” I preſumed that they were all there, as no men- 
tion was made to me of any that were mifling ; but not 
finding that of July 22, 1795, I aſked for it; and the chicf 
clerk replied, that Mr. Pickering had juſt taken it out; and 
that upon his ſaying that I might probably wiſh to ſee it, 
Mr. Pickering had obſerved, that if I did I would afk for 
it. I accordingly aſked for it again; but was anſwered, 
that it was neceſſary to conſult Mr. Wolcott. Not hear- 
any thing late on Monday from the chief clerk, I reminded 
him by a note; and on Tueſday received, through him, the 
rancorous and inſolent anſwer of Mr. Pickering, which 
amounts to a poſitive refuſal, and of which due notice will 
hereafter be taken. I affirm to you, that I hold that letter 
to be important to one of the views which the queſtion 
will bear. As I aim at accuracy in my ſtatements, I am 
anxious to prevent a miſtake in my recollection of that 
letter, and therefore requeſt the inſpection of it. 

Mr. Fauchet's letter, and the circumſtances which pre- 
coded and attended the delivery of it to me, embrace a va- 
riety of political matter, 1 with many documents. 

I , The 
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The papers and reaſonings in my general letter will com- 
prehend among others, the following: my letter to the 
13 of Vermont, on the 28th of July, 1794; Mr. 

adford's letter from Fort Pitt, on the 17th of Auguſt, 
1794; mine to the Secretary of the Treaſury, on the 28th 
of Auguſt, 1794; a letter, which in the latter end of July, 
1794, you directed me to write to a certain perſon ; two 
late letters to Col. Monroe; my letter to Mr. Jay, on the 
18th Auguſt, 1794; my laſt circular letter to our miniſters ; 
your letters to me on the 22d and 31ſt July, 1795, with the 
memorial therein referred to; my letter to you on the 12th 
of July, 1795 ; the affidavit, which was laid before you of 


the Britiſh being ſuppoſed to be concerned in the infurrec- 


tion; the advice of another gentleman and myſelf to you, 
7 the 25th of Auguſt, 1794; extracts from Mr, Jay's and 
r. Monroe's inſtructions; and my letter to you on the 


15th Auguſt, 1794. 


Lou muſt be ſenſible, Sir, that I am inevitably driven in- 
to the diſcuſſion of many confidential and delicate points. 
I could with ſafety immediately appeal to the people of the 
United States, who can be of no party. But I ſhall wait 
for your anſwer to this letter, ſo far as it reſpects the paper 
deſired, before I forward to you my general letter, which is 
delayed for no other cauſe. I ſhall alſo rely, that any ſup- 
poſed error in the general letter, in regard to facts, will be 
made known to me, and that you will conſent to the whole 
of this affair, howſoever confidential and delicate, being ex- 
hibited to the world. | : | 

At'the ſame time, I preſcribe to myſelf this condition, 
not to mingle any thing which I do not ſincerely conceive 
to belong to the ſubjeR, | 
23." I have the honour to be, Sir, 

With due reſpec, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


The Preſident of the United States, Mount Vernon, 


— — — 
SIR, | 
. AGREEABLY to the ſuggeſtion in your 
note to me, received yeſtcrday, I laid the ſame before Co- 


lonel Pickering, whoſe anſwer I am authoriſed to ſend you, 
in the following words, viz. | 5 | 
" * 1 de 
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c The letter from the Preſident, dated the 22d of July, 
1795, of which Mr. RK 41 has the inſpection; does not 
appear to have any connection with the intercepted letter 
of Mr. Fauchet ; and, cannot poſſibly have referred to it; 
becauſe the Preſident was at that time ignorant even of its 
exiſtence : and Mr. Randolph perfectly well knows, that 
his reſignation was occaſioned ſolely by the evidence of his 
criminal conduct exhibited in Mr. Fauchet's letter. The 
inſpection of the Preſident's letter then cannot be neceſlary 
for Mr. Randolph's exculpation. 


Department of State, October 6, 1795. 


| GEO. TAYLOR, jun. Chief Clerk. 
Edmund Randolph, Efq. | | 


To EDMUND RANDOLPH, EsQ. 


SIR, 

IN ſeveral of the public gazettes, I have 
read your note to the Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, 
with an extract of a letter addrefſed to me, of the 8th inſt. 
but it was not until yeſterday, that the letter itſelf was re- 
ceived. 

It is not difficult, from the tenor of that letter, to per- 
ceive what your objects are; but that you may have no 
cauſe to complain of the withholding any paper (however 
private and confidential) which you ſhall think neceſſary in 
a caſe of ſo ſerious a nature, I have directed that you ſhould 
have the inſpection of my letter of the 22d of July, agree- 
ably to your requeſt :—and you are at full liberty to publiſh, 
without reſerve, any and every private and conhdential letter 
I ever wrote you ;—nay more—every word I ever uttered 
to, or in your preſence, from whence you can derive any 
advantage in your vindication. 

I grant this permiſſion, inaſmuch as the extract alluded 
to, manifeſtly tends to impreſs on the public mind an opi- 
nion, that ſomething has paſſed between us which you ſhould 
diſcloſe with reluQance, from motives of delicacy with re- 
ſpect to me. 

You know, Sir, even before the treaty was laid before 
the Senate, that I had difficulties with reſpe& to the com- 
mercial part of it, with which [ profeſſed to be the leaſt 

22 acquainted; 
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acquainted; and that I had no means of information there- 
on, without diſcloſing its contents: not to do which until 
it was ſubmitted to the Senate, had been reſolved on. —Y on: 
know too, that it was my determination previous to this 
ſubmiſſion, to ratify the treaty, if it ſhould be ſo adviſed 
and conſented to by that body ;—and that the doubts which 
afterwards aroſe, and were communicated” to Mr. Ham- 
mond, proceeded from more authentic information of the 
exiſtence of what is commonly called the Proviſion order of 
the Britiſh government. And, finally, you know the grounds 
on which my ultimate deciſion was taken; as the fame 
were expreſſed to you, the other Secretaries of Departments, 
and the late Attorney General, after a thorough inveſtigation 
and conſideration of the ſubject, in all the aſpects in which 
it could be placed. 

As you are no longer an officer of the government, and 
propoſe to ſubmit your vindication to the public, it is not 
my deſire, nor is it my intention to receive it otherwiſe than 
through the medium of the preſs. Facts you cannot miſ- 
take—and if they are fairly and candidly ſtated, they will in- 
vite no comments. a | 
The extract of your letter to me, dated the 8th inſtant, 
being publiſhed in all the gazettes, I requeſt that this letter 
may be inſerted in the compilation you are now making; 
as well to ſhew my diſpoſition to furniſh you. with every 
means I poſſeſs towards your vindication, as that I have no 
wiſh to conceal any part of my conduct from the public.— 
That public will judge, when it comes to ſee your vindica- 
tion, how far, and how proper it has been for you, to pub- 
liſh private and confidential communications—which often- 
times have been written in a hurry, and fometimes without 
even copies being taken. And it will, I hope, appreciate 

iy motives, even if it ſhould condemn my prudence, in al- 
eng you the unlimited licenſe herein contained. 


© Philadelphia, 21½ October, | 
1 1765. S. WASHINGTON. 
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FAY Philadelphia, October 24, 1795. 
BE | 133 5 

e I AFFIRM to you, that the delay which 
has occurred in the arrival of my letter of the 8th inſtant to 


your hands, is not to be aſcribed to me. It was ſent to the 
N | pelt. 
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poſt-office on Friday the gth, but too late I believe for the mail 
of that day. If I am not miliniormed, it reached Alexan- 
dria on Wedneſday the 14th ; from whence it was brought 
back on Saturday the 17th; you having paſſed through that 
town on your return, You came hither on "Tueſday, the 
20th, in the afternoon. 

Whatſoever my objects may be ſuppoſed to be, I have 
but one; which is, % defend myſelf. Your unlimited per- 
miſſion of publication is, therefore, as you mult be well 


2 given without hazard. For you never could be- 


ieve, that I intended to exhibit to public view, all and every 
thing which was known to me. I have, indeed, the ſenſi- 


bility of an injured man ; but I ſhall diſcloſe even what I 


am compelled to diſcloſe, under the operation of the neceſ- 
ſity which you yourſelf have created. I have been the me- 
ditated victim of party ſpirit. 

From the tenor of your letter of the 21ſt inſtant, I per- 
ceive that you have controuled the opinions of Mr. Picker- 
ing and Mr. Wolcott, by virtually admitting your proceed- 
ings on the treaty with Great Britain to be material in the 
caſe to be laid before our country. I muſt however contend 
from a variety of written and other proofs in my poſſeſſion, 
that what you in at better denominate, “ doubts communicat- 
ed ts Mr. Hammond,” will be found to have been conſidered 
by you from the 13th of July to the 11th of Auguſt, as, 
* your determination ;” and that © the grounds en which yaur 
ultimate deciſion was profeſſed ts be taken,” were little if at all 
different from thoſe which had been often examined by you 
before my interview with Mr. Hammond. 138 

My intention in troubling you with my letter of detail 
was merely to prevent a controverſy about facts. But ſince * 
you reſt them upon my ſtatement, I pledge myſelf to aim 
at accuracy. If I do not fucceed, it will not be my fault 
that an error ſhall have crept into my narrative. But J 
ſhall be ready to correct it, and to renounce any inference 
which I may have deduced from it. . 

Your letter, Sir, of yeſterday, ſhall be publiſhed as you 
requeſt, To the people I always meant to appeal. It will 
be in the form of a letter addreſſed to you, as many of the 
facts are beſt known to you; but I ſhall diſclaim, as I have 
always diſclaimed, an appeal to an inferior authority. The 
people will fee, that f have not imitated ſome others, in 


treaſuring up your letters or obſervations, from any expeo- 
tation of «roducing them at a future day; that I have never 
| | betrayed 
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betrayed your confidence; and that even were © your pru- 
dence may be condemned, your „ unlimited licence, is 


no more, than a qualified effort to do juſtice. It would 


have been leſs equivocal, if it had not been accompanied 
with a kind of threat; and the candour, which the letter 
feems to wear, would have been more ſeaſonable, had it 
commenced with this injurious buſineſs. You hold, Sir, a 
number of my private letters, of which I kept no copy, and 
which I ſhould be glad to infpeA. But notwithſtanding 
they would add weight to the proofs, which I might pro- 


_ duce, of all my opinions to you being founded on a regard 


to the rights of the people, and a love of order, I ſhall leave 
them with yourſelf, as evidences of my fidelity. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
| With due reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


The Preſident of the United States. 


FINDING from the foregoing 
letter of the Preſident, and other ſources of in- 
formation, that we are likely to differ in degree 
upon his proceedings in regard to the treaty ; I 
ſhould have apprized him beforehand of the 
manner in which I have always underſtood 
them. But being led by one of the expreſſions 
in that letter to fuppoſe, that he is not deſirous 
of entering into a previous diſcuſſion of facts; I 
ſhall endeavour explicitly to repreſent the intire 
truth; after repeating, that it ſhall not be my 
fault, if it be not diſplayed. | 

The treaty arrived on the evening of the 7th 
day of March, 1795 ; and was by the Preſident's 
order rigidly concealed by me from every perfon 
upon earth, without a ſingle exception, until I 
was permitted to divulge it. I chajlenge the 
whole world to prove the contrary. Scarcely a 


day 


4 


. 


day paſſed, on which he ſaw me, that he did 
not enumerate many objections to it ;—objec- 
tions, going not only to the commercial part, 
but alſo to the Canada article, which though 
ſeemingly reciprocal in words, would, as he 
thought, want reciprocity in practice; to the 
omiſſion of compenſation for the negroes and 
property plundered; and to ſome other parts of 
leſs conſequence, When the meſſage, which 
was to accompany the treaty to the Senate, was 
about to be prepared, at the latter end of May 

795, I obſerved to him, that it was neceſſary 
for him to make up his mind. to ratify or not ; 
and he anſwered, that although the treaty was 
ſo exceptionable to him, yet he would not ſepa- 
rate from the Senate. At this time the order of 
the Britith king for ſeizing our proviſion- veſſels, 
bound to France, had never been heard of by: 
the Preſident; and even then he conſidered 
himſelf as at perfect liberty, to ratify or not. 
On the 24th of June 1795, the Senate adviſed 
the conditional ratification. He then expreſſed 
a with, that the public opinion could be heard 
upon the ſubject; and notwithſtanding the vote 
of the Senate as to ſecrecy, he authorized me 
on the 29th to promiſe to Mr. Brown, the prin- 
ter, a copy of the treaty for publication, with a 
view to draw forth the ſentiments of the peo- 
ple. I accordingly gave him a paragraph for 
inſertion on Monday the 29th, aſſuriug the 
public, that the treaty would appear on the 
Wedneſday following. Mr. Brown would have 

received the copy of the treaty immediately, if 
I had not delivered the only one, which I had, 
to Mr. Adet, the French miniſter, by the Pre- 
| ſident's 
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hdcut's direction. But before Wedneſday ar- 
rived, it came forth from another preſs. . | 
During the fitting of the Senate, a paragrapl 
appeared in an Engliſh paper, mentioning the 
foregoing proviſion- order, as it is called. But 
there was nothing ſatisfactory concerning its ex- 
iſtence or particulars. When they roſe, the 
Preſident was ſo far convinced, though not offi- 
cially, of its exiſtence, that he admitted it, as 
a fact, upon which to reaſon in reſpect to the 
treaty. Then it was, that is, ſoon after the 
Senate roſe, that he began to balance, whether 
to ratify or not. He acknowledges that he 
doubted; and I am ready to own, that ſhortly 
after the riling of the. Senate, until the 13th of 
July 1795, he doubted only, though with great 
ſtrength. This it was, Which induced me to 
hold with Mr. Hammond, the converſation of 
the 2gth of June 1795, Which is recorded 
in 
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* Subſtance of a Cinverſatim with Mr. Hammond, June 29, 
1795, 11 o'Cloack, A. M. 


I called upon him, and told him that as he wiſhed formerly 

a ſight of the treaty when I could not ſhew it to him, I 
would now very willingly impart it, if he wiſhed to ſee it. 
He ſaid, that he ſuppoſed the eſſence of it was in Bache's 
paper of this morning. I replied, that the detail would give 
the ſubjea more completely. He then faid, that frankly 
{peaking he had ſeen a copy, which “ a memler of the Senate 
had brought tshim: that he was much pleaſed with the treaty 
himſelf. This laſt expreſſion was put into two or three 
different ſhapes, to draw ſomething from me. I obſerved 
only, that by the conſtitution it now reſted with the Preſi- 
dent, and that he had entered into the conſideration of the 
ſubjedt. He then read a letter from Lord Grenville to him, 
on the 18th of April 1795, expreſling great folicitude at not 
£5 | having 

* Vir. King. | 
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in the department of ſtate, and was approved 
by the Preſident. This it was, which induced 
me to write to Mr. Monroe on the 2d of July 
1795, under the Preſident's eye and ſpecial eor- 
rection, that the Preſident has not yet decided 
upon the final meaſure to be adopted by himſelf.” 
This it was, which induced him to conſult all 
the.officers of government upon ſome collateral 
points. This i was, which induced him to con- 
ſult a certain individual upon the treaty at large; 
and to require me to give an opinion, which 1 
delivered to him on the 12th of Joly 1795, in 
the evening. | 

That opinion will be particularly ſtated in 
my general letter. But it is neceſſary to quote 
the following concluding yaſſages: 


„ take the liberty then of ſuggeſting, that a perſonal 
interview be immediately had between the ſecretary of ſtate 
and Mr. Hammond, and that the ſubſtance of the addreſs 
to him be this.— _ 

« I know, ſir, that you are acquainted with the late treaty 
between the United States and his Britannic Majeſty: and 
preſume, that you have ſeen the vote of the Senate, adviſing 
- ratification of it upon condition. That treaty being till 

ſubs to the negative of the Preſident is now before him, 

etermined as to its fate. The candour, which has —_ 
ed throughout our proceedings, induces me,. with the 
miſſion ob the Preſident, to explain to you, as the miniſter 
plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majeſty near the United 
States, what is the courſe of his reflection upon this mo- 
mentous tranſaction. If his ory: could doubt the ſin- 
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having heard of the arrival of the treaty at Philadelphia; 
and urging Mr. Hammond to give the earlieſt notice of its 
arrival, and of the ſteps taken. Our converſation cloſed 
with his ſaying, that if he wiſhed to conſult the treaty fur- 
ther, he would call upon me for a further inſpection of it, 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 
F cerity 
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cerity of the Preſident's profeſſions to maintain full harmony | 


with the Britiſh nation, his doubt would vaniſh, when he 
is told, fir, as I now tell you, that, notwithſtanding after 
the moſt mature conſideration of the treaty, there are ſeveral 
parts by no means coincident with his wiſhes and expecta- 
tions; yet he had determined to ratify it, in the manner ad- 
adviſed by the Senate.—He had determined to put his hand 
to it without again ſubmitting it, even after the inſertion of 
the new article, to the Senate. | | 
„But we are informed by the public gazettes, and b 

letters tolerably authentic, that veſſels, even American veſ- 


ſels, laden with proviſions for France, may be captured and 


dealt with, as carrying a kind of qualified contraband. If 
this be not true, you can correct me. 
Upon the ſuppoſition of its truth, the Preſident cannot 


perſuade himſelf, that he ought to ratify, during the exiſt- 


ence of the order. His reaſons will be detailed in a proper 
repreſentation through you(Mr. Hammond) to his Britannic 
Majeſty. At the ſame time, that order being removed, he 
will ratify without delay, er farther ſcruple. Of this alſo 
his Britannic Majeſty will be informed in the moſt explicit 
and unequivocal terms 

« Now, fir, the object of my interview with you ariſes 
from my recollection of your having expreſſed to me a wiſh 
that the ratifications ſhould be exchanged here; in order 
that you might have ſome agency in clofing the treaty. I 
am thus led to believe, that it may not be diſagreeable to 
you, to undertake what I ſhall now have the honour of pro- 
poſing to you. | | 

« Suppoſing that Mr. Jay's negociation would abſorb 
oy controverſy; that nothing would be left ro be done 
for ſome time in the ordinary courſe of reſidence: and that 
Mr. Pinckney would have returned to London before he 


was wanted there, he was diſpatched as our envoy to Ma- 


drid. He did not commence his journey until the 11th of 
May laſt. The ſecretary of the legation, Mr. Deas, is the 
only perſon remaining in London, as the political agent of 

the United States, Being deſirous of communicating every 
thing here, as far as we can, it has occurred to me to ſtate 
in a memorial to you the ſituation of the buſineſs, and the 
foregoing declaration of the Preſident's purpoſe to ratify, 


This, we preſume, will be immediately tranſmitted through 


you to the Britiſh miniſtry. The reply may be handed to 
Mr: Deas. You will alſo be furniſhed with a copy of the 
form, 
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form, in which the Preſident means to ratify, when the or- 


der is reſcinded. 

« The Preſident had indeed once thought to order one of 
our European miniſters on to London to fupply for this pur- 
poſe the place of Mr. Pinckney. But the moſt weighty ob- 


jections render this impracticable; and it may be alſo con- 


ceived that to fend over a freſh diplomatic character at this 
ſtage of the buſineſs, would neither be very eaſy nor very 
expeditious. | 

« It is alſo contemplated by the Preſident to propoſe that 
for the purpoſe of ſaving delay, the ratifications may be ex- 
changed here. For although he does not doubt the conſtitu- 
tionality of the Senate's act, and is adviſed too, that the pro- 
poſed article, if agreed to by his Britannic Majeſty, need 
not be ſubmitted to them before ratification, yet he enter- 
tains ſerious doubts whether he can himſelf ratify, without 


having the very article under his eye, after it ſhall have been 


aſſented to by his Britannic Majeſty.” The difference of time 
in the one form or the other, will conſiſt only in a voyage 
from London to Philadelphia. Proviſion will be made for 
the ſubſcription in London of any papers, which form may 


require. 


« You will oblige me, ſir, by giving me your ſentiments 
on this ſtatement.” 


In the morning of the 13th of July 1795, the 
Prefident inſtructed me in his room, to have 
the propoſed interview with Mr. Hammond im- 
mediately, and to addreſs him as I had ſuggeſt- 
ed. I inſtantly returned to the office, and ſent 
a note, requeſting him to come thither. He 
came in half an hour; and I executed the Pre- 
fident's inſtructions. Mr. Hammond aſked me, 
if it would not be ſufficient to remove the or- 
der out of the way ; and after the ratification 
to renew it? I replied, perhaps with tome 
warmth, that this would bea mere ſhift, as the 
principle was the important thing. He then 
aſked me, if the Preſident was irrevocably de- 


termined not to ratify ; if the proviſiou-order 
h F 2 was 
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was not removed ? I anſwered, that I was not 
inſtructed upon that point. He ſaid, that he 
would convey my obſervations to Lord Gren- 
ville by a veſſel which was to {ail the next day; 
and then left me. 

I immedately returned to the Preſident's 
room, and acquainted him with the foregoing 
circumſtances, | He ſaid, that I might have in- 
formed Mr. Hammond, that he never would 
ratify, if the proviſion- order was not removed 
out of the way. He then directed me to pre- 


pare the memorial of which I had ſpoken to Mr. 


Hammond, the form of ratification, and inſ{truc- 
tions for the perſon, who was to manage the 
buſineſs in London. 

The next day, being Tueſday the 14th of 
July 1795, I met with Mr. Hammond at the 
Preſident's public room; when he took me on 
one ſide, and again enquired of me, if he was 
irre vocably determined not to ratify the treaty 
during the exiſtence of the proviſion- order? 
added, that he had written to- Lord Grenville, 
what I had communicated to him the day be- 
fore; and aſked me, when he might expect the 
memorial, which my communication promiſed 
to him. It is true, that with refpe& to the 
proviſion- order, I might have told him, what 
the Preſident had declared the day before. But 
as my converſation was defigned only to ſhew, 


that the Preſident had not let the ſubject fleep, 


and that he had taken his deciſion ; and as the 
promiſed memorial would ſo ſoon repeat the 


lame ideas, I ſaw no neceſſity for changing for 


the preſent the ground, upon which it had been 
placed by me. As to the memorial, I engaged, 
that 


; 
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that he ſhould have it before he failed, * which 
was ſufficiently early for every purpole ; fince 
it was propoſed by me in my letter abovemen- 
tioned, on the 12th of July 1795, and ap- 
proved by the Preſident on the next day, not 
to ſend over a new miniſter—but to uſe Mr. 
Hammond's agency. I do not aſſert that I re- 
lated to the Preſident this laſt converſation with 
Mr. Hammond; but I believe I did. 

The Preſident left this city for Mount Ver- 
non on Wedneſday the 15th of July 1795. As 
ſoon afterwards as an indiſpoſition, and the na- 
ture of the ſubject, would permit, J prepared, 
as will be immediately ſtated, the memorial; 
and at different times ſeeing Mr. Hammond, and 
learning from him, when he expected to go, I 
conſtantly aſſured him, that it ſhould be ready 
for him. Not having by me copies of all the 
private letters, which I wrote to the Preſident, 
while he was in Virginia, I may not perhaps 
obſerve the due order in mentioning the papers, 
but for the facts in other reſpects I vouch. 

The Pretident wrote to me from Baltimore 
on the 18th of July 1795, deſiring, that the ad- 
dreſs of the people of Boſton ſhould be taken 
into conſideration by the ſecretaries and attorney 
general. They were collected immediately 
upon the receipt of the letter; and did not at 
once agree, whether an anſwer ſhould or ſhould 
not be returned. But it was mentioned then 
by me, as I had mentioned to one or two at 


leaſt of them before, and as I mentioned again 


the next day, that the Preſident had taken a de- 
termination purſuant to the abovementioned 


communication to Mr. Hammond. It was on 


this 
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this fact, that the anſwer to that addreſs con- 
tained the following paſſage:— Under this 
perſuaſion, I have reſolved on the manner of 
executing the duty before me.” There was at 


this time no other . re/o/ution” of the Preſident, 


to which the anſwer could refer ; and I never 
could have aſſented to that phraſe, but from my 
knowledge, that the Preſident bad reſolved, 


(though the final formal act was yet incomplete) 


not to ratify the treaty, until the proviſion-order 
was arranged to his ſatis faction. . 


Next in date is the memorial, the rough 


draught of which was ſent to the Preſident, 
containing the following paſſages: 


« BUT neither his Britannic Majeſty nor the world will 
be ſurpriſed, when they ſhall be informed, that the diſpoſition 
to ratify has been ſuſpended at leaſt by a recent order iſſued 
under the royal authority. Its genuinenefs, though not aſ- 
certained-by officaal documents, is ſcarcely any where doubt- 
ed. It is underſtood to import, that all ſhips, of whatever na- 
tion, laden with corn or other proviſions for French ports, 
may be ſeized, and from this deſcription not even neutral 
veſtels are excepted. Againſt this doctrine the United States 
have often proteſted; and more particularly in the- memorial 
of their miniſter plenipotentiary in London to the Britiſh Se- 
cretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, and in a letter from the de- 

1tment of ſtate to the miniſter plenipotentiary of his Britan- 
nic Majeſty in Philadelphia, on the * — It was 


not without regret, that the efforts were unſucceſsful in con- | 


forming to the current of modern treaties the definition of 
contraband. But that the order of the 8th of June 1793 was 
thus repeated upon the United States by the propoſed treaty, 
was as abhorrent from the rules of conſtruction, as an acqui- 
eſcence in that conſtruction was remote from every opinion 
hitherto formed. It was believed, and is ſtill believed, that 
the treaty juſtifies no ſuch interpretation. The conlidera- 
tions, which indiſpoſe the United States to yield to it, are too 
obvious to require an enumeration; and gain, inſtead of leſing 
force, every day. To ratify then, in the face of this comment, 
would ſtamp upon * article- a meaning which the 
This is a blank in the rough memorial. : 
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United States diſavow; and contribute to the eſtabliſhment 
of a principle, againſt which they revolt. Hence objections, 
which might have been overbalanced by the 7 of burying 
paſt differences, and raiſing a barrier againſt treſh injuries, 
array themſelves again in view; when the abandonment of 
them, notwithſtanding, leaves behind this burden upon 
American agriculture and commerce.” | 


en eee AEM 


Rut, as in the language of the conſtitution of the United 
States, the Preſident is to make the treaty, no method is ſa- 
tisfaQtory to him, by which he can or ought to delegate to a 
ſubordinate agent, the determination when the ay 
treaty ſhall become the ſupreme law of the land. ith 
this impreſſion, he cannot now adopt any ſtyle of ratifica- 


tion which ſhall preclude him from being perſonally ſatis- 


fied, that the advice and conſent of the Senate, which are 
the ground-work of his action on treaties, have been truly 
purſued. To demonſtrate, however, that candour alone 
prevails throughout this tranſaction, there is annexed to this 
memorial the draught of a ratification which the Preſident 
contemplates to uſe, whenſoever the occaſion ſhall require; 
that is, when he ſhall be ſatisfied as to the order for ſeizing pro- 
viſions, and conſtitutional forms, preſent no objection. 

The chief obſtacle, which is dependent for its removal 


on his Britannic Majeſty, is the order above ſtated. The 


Preſident is too much deprived of its particulars, to declare, 


what ſhall be his irrevocable determination; but the ſenſibi- 


lity, which it has excited in his mind, cannot be allayed i- 
out the moſt unequivocal ſtipulation, to reduce to the anly conſtruc- 


tion, in which he can acquieſce, the article of the treaty." 


Before the Preſident had received this rough 
draught of a memorial, and the form of an 
eventual ratification, therein. referred to, he 
wrote to me on the 22d of July, thus: 

IN my hurry, I did not ſignify the propriety of let- 
ting thoſe gentlemen“ know fully, my determination with 
reſpe to the ratification of the treaty ;—and the train it was 


in:—but as this was neceſſary, in order to enable them to 
form their opinions on the ſubject ſubmitted, I take it for 


* The ſecretaries and. attorney general. 3 
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granted that both were communicated to them, by you, as 

a matter of courſe. —The firſt, that is the conditional rati- 
fication, ( the late order, which wo heve heard of, reſpecting 
proviſion veſſels, is not in operation), may, on all fit occaſions, 
be ſpoken of as my determination, unleſs from any thing 
you have heard, or met with, ſince I left the city, it ſhould 
be thought more adviſeable to communicate further with 
me on the ſubject ;—my opinion reſpecting the treaty, is 
the ſame now that it was, that i is, not favourable to it, — 

but, that it is better to ratify it in. the- manner the Senate 
have adviſed, (and with jhe reſervation already. mentioned) than 
to ſuffer matters to remain as they are,---unſettled.---Little 
has been ſaid to me on the ſubject of this treaty along the 
road I paſſed; and I, have ſeen no one ſince from whom I 


could hear much concerning it :---but from indirect diſ— 


courſes I find endeavours are not wanting to place it in all 
the odious points of view of which it is ſuſceptible, and in 
ſome which it with not admit.” ; 


The Prefident's letter to me * Ws, 
on the 29th of July, 1795, forms a connecting 


branch only of the ſubject; but if it were omit- 


ted, the omiſſion might be 3 to ſome im- 
proper motive. 

It begins with announcing his determination 
to return almoſt immediately to Philadelphia; 
and n thus: 


4 I am excited to this reſolution by the. violent and. ex- 


traordinary proceedings which have, and are about taking 
place, in the northern parts of the union, and may be ex- 


pected in the ſouthern ; becauſe I think that the memorial 


—the ratification—and the inſtructions, which are framing, 
are of ſuch vaſt magnitude, as not only to require great in- 
dividual conſideration ; but a ſolemn conjunct reviſion. 

The latter could not happen, if you were to come to this 


2 1 : nor would there be that ſource of information to be 
1 


ad, as is to be found at, and continually flowing to, the feat 
of government :—and beſides, in the courſe of deliberating 
on theſe great matters, the examination of official papers 
may, more that probable, be found eſſential ; and theſe could 

be reſorted to no where elle.” 5 
The 
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The next paragraph ſpeaks of the inconvenience of an 
immediate return, but ſays, that “ whilſt he is in office, he 
ſhalt never ſuffer private convenience to interfere with what 
he conceives to be his official duties.” 8 


He goes on thus: 
I view the oppoſitlon, which the treaty is receiving 


from the 1 in different parts of the union, in a very 
ſerious light. Not becauſe there is more weight in am of 


the objections, which are made to it, than were foreſeen at 


firſt ;---for there arc nne IP of them; and groſs miſre- 
preſentations in others. Nor as it reſpects myſelf perſon- 
ally; for this ſhall have no influence on my conduct; 
plainly perceiving, and I am accordingly preparing my 
mind for, the obloquy, which diſappointment and malice 
are collecting to heap upon my character. But I am 
alarmed on account of the effect it may have on, and the 
advantage the French Government may be diſpoſed to make 
of, the ſpirit which is at work; to cheriſh a belief in 
them, that the treaty is calculated to favour Great Britain 
at their expence. Whether they believe or diſbelieve theſe 
tales, the effect it will have upon the nation will be nearly 
the ſame : for whilſt they are at war with that power, or 
ſo long as the 1 between the two nations exiſts, it 
will, no matter at whoſe expence, be their policy, and it is 
feared, it will be their conduct, to prevent us from being 
on good terms with Great Britain, or from her deriving any 


advantages from our commerce, which they can prevent, 


however muth we may be benefited thereby ourſelves. To 
what length this wy and intereſt.may carry them is prob- 
lematical ; but when they ſee the people of this country di- 
vided, and ſuch a violent oppoſition given to the meaſures o 
their own Government, pretendedly in their favour, it may 
be extremely embarraſſing, to ſay no more of it, 

To ſum the whole up in a few words ;. I have. never, 
ſince I have been in the admlniſtration of government, ſee 
a crifis, which, in my judgment, has been ſo pregnant of 
intereſting events; nor one from which more is to be ap- 
rrehended, whether viewed on one ſide or the other. From 
New York there now is, and Jam told will further be, a 
conter current; but how formidable it may appear I know 
not ;---if the ſame does not take place at Boſton and other 


* towns, it will afford but toò ſtrong evidence that the oppo- 
| 82 
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ſition is in a manner univerſal, or that thoſe of different 
ſentiments are ſupine or intimidated ; which would make 
the ratification a — buſineſs indeed. But as it reſpects 
the French, even counter-reſolutions, would, for the rea- 
ſons I have already given, do little more than weaken, in a 
ſmall degree, the effect thoſe of the other complexion would 
have.” | | 

The remainder of the letter relates to the anſwers to 
be returned to the different town and other meetings on 
the treaty, with a poſtſcript, deſiring that the confidential 
officers might prepare their minds on the ſeveral ſubjects 
therein mentioned againit he ſhould arrive.” 


On the 34ſt of July, 1795, the Preſident 
wrote to me the following letter from Mount 


Vernon. | 


ON Wedneſday evening I ſent the packet, now under 
cover with this letter, to the Poſt-office in Alexandria, to 
be forwarded next morning at the uſual hour (4 o'clock) 
by the Baltimore mail; but behold ! when my letter bag 
was brought back from the office, and emptied, I not only 
got thoſe which were addreſſed to me—among which your's 
of the 27th was one—but all thoſe which I had ſent up the 
evening before. | | | 

I have to regret this blunder of the Poſtmaſter, on account 
of the inclofures, fome of which I wiſhed to have got to your 
hands without delay, that they might have undergone the 
con ſideration, and acting upon, which was ſuggeſted in the 
letter which accompanied them.—On another account I 


am not ſorry for the return of the packet; as I reſolved 


thereupon, and reading ſome letters which I received at the 
ſame time, to await your acknowledgment of the receipt of 
my letter of the 24th ihſt. before I would ſet out, as I ſhould 
thereby be placed on a certainty, whether your journey hi- 
ther, or mine to Philadelphia, would, under all circum- 
ſtances, be deemed moſt eligible; or whether the buſineſs 
could not be equally as well done without either, repeating 
now what I did in my letter of the 24th; that I do not re- 
quire more than a day's notice to repair to the ſeat of go- 
vernment ;—and that if you, and the confidential officers 
with you, are not clear in the meaſures which are beſt to be. 


purſued on the feveral matters mentioned in my laſt, my | 
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own opinion is, and for the reaſons there given; that diffi- 
cult and intricate, or delicate queſtions, had better be ſettled 
there, where the ſtreams of information are continually 
pouring in, than at any other place; and that I would ſet 
out accordingly. 

To be wiſe and temperate, as well as firm, the eriſis moſt 
eminently calls for; tor there is too much reaſon to be- 
lieve, from the pains which have been taken, at, and ſince 
the advice of the Senate reſpecting the treaty, that the pre- 
judices againſt it are more extenſive than is generally ima- 
gined.— This, from men who are of no party, but well diſ- 

oſed to the government, I have lately learnt is the caſe.— 
Hi ſhould it be otherwiſe? when no ftone has been left 
unturned that could impreſs the people's minds with the 
moſt errant falſehoods—that their rights have not only been 
neglected, but abſolutely fold ;—that there are ns reciprocal 
advantages in the treaty ; that the benefits are all on the fide 
of Great Britain ;—and, what ſeems to have more weight 
than all the reſt, and is accordingly preſſed is, that this treaty 
is made with a deſign to oppreſs the French, in open vio- 
lation of our treaty with that nation, and contrary, too, to 
every principle of gratitude and ſound policy.— 

In time, when paſſion ſhall have yielded to ſober reaſon, 
the current may poſſibly turn ; but in the mean while, this 
government, in relation to France and England, may be 
compared to a ſhip between the rocks of Sylla and Charib- 
dis.—If the treaty is ratified, the partiſans of the French, 
{or rather of war and confuſion) will excite them to hoſtile 
meaſures, or at leaſt to unfriendly ſentiments—if it is not, 
there is no foreſeeing all the conſequences which may fol- 
low, as it reſpects Great Britain. | | 

It is not to be inferred from hence, that I am, or ſhall be 
diſpoſed to quit the ground I have taken ; unleſs circum- 
ſtances more imperious than have vet come to my know- 
ledge, ſhould compel it; for there is but one ſtraight courſe 


in theſe things, and that is, to ſeek.truth and purfue it ſtea- 


dily. The reaſon I mention them, is to ſhew that a.cloſe 
inveſtigation of the ſubje is more than ever nece:fary , and 
that they are ſtrong evidences of the neceſſity of the moſt 
circumſpect conduct in carrying the determination of go- 
vernment into effect with p: udence, as it reſpects our own 
country ; and with every exertion to produce a change for 
the better from Great Britain. 
The memorial ſeems well deſigned to anfwer the end 
| G2 propoſed ; 
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propoſed 3, and by the time it is reviſed and new dreſſed, you 


will probably (either in the reſolutions which are, or will be 


handed to me—or in the newſpaper publications, which 
you promiſed to be attentive to) have ſeen all the objections 
againſt the treaty which have any real weight in them; and 
which may: be fit ſubjects for repreſentation in the memo- 
rial, or for the inſtructions, or both. But how much longer 


the preſentation. of the memorial can be delayed without 
exciting -unpleaſant ſenſations here, or er ſerious 


evils el/ewhere, you, who are at the ſcene of information 
and aQion, can decide better than I.—In a matter, how- 
ever, ſo interefting and pregnant of conſequences, there 
ought to be no precipitation: but, on the contrary, every 
ſtep ſhou}d be'explored before it is taken, and every word 
w_ be fore it is uttered, or delivered in writing. 

h 


e form of the ratification requires more diplomatic 


experience and legal knowledge than I poſſeſs, or have the 
means of acquiring at this place, and therefore I ſhall fay 
nothing on this head. | 


The identical memorial, which the Preſident 
ſays ſeems well deſigned to anſwer the end pro- 
poſed, and from which the foregoing extract 
was made, and the very form of a ratification, 
to which he refers, are now in my poſſeſſion. 

The reaſon why the Preſident thought it 


probable; that 1 might be on my way to Mount 
Vernon was, that I had intimated it to him. 


Meſſrs. Wolcott, Pickering, and Bradford had 
urged me to go thither, in order to cloſe the 
buſineſs, and put an end to every expeQation 
abroad, that the Preſident's purpoſe could now 
be changed. I had actually engaged a carriage 
for the purpoſe ; but was prevented by a great 
influx of buſineſs from the Prefident and other 
quarters. * 8% 

Before the memorial returned to Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Wolcott ſaid ſomething to me. about 
delay in concluding the buſineſs; obſerving, 
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that it would give the French government an 


opportunity of profeſſing to make very extenſive 
overtures to the United States, and thus embar- 
raſs the treaty with Great Britain, When I 
read the memorial to Col. Pickering in his of- 
fice, he ſaid, This, as the failors ſay, is 
throwing the whole up in the wind.” The 
memorial after it was rendered more correct in 
language, retained the former determination 
againſt ratifying, except in the mode now ex- 
preſſed, if the proviſion order was aboliſhed. 
Although it expreſsly declares, that it is only a 
more particular diſcloſure of my converſation 
on the 13th inſtant, yet no obſervation was, 
ever made in my preſence or to my belief, by 
the Preſident, that I had exceeded his inten- 
tion. I ſpoke of his determination on the 12th 
of Auguſt 1795, when we were in conſultation 
on the treaty, and no objection was even hinted 
at. I alſo ſhewed to the Preſident, on the 
morning of the 13th of Auguſt, 1795, the let- 
ters which had been written to Mr. Monroe, 
and to the other Miniſters, as follow. To Col. 
Monroe, July 14, 1795. 


The treaty is not yet ratified by the Prefident ; ; nor 
will it be ratified, I. believe, until it returns tfrom 
England, if then. But I do not mean this for a public 
communication, or for any public body or men. I am en- 
gaged in a work, which, when finiſhed, and approved by 
the Preſident, will enable me to ſpeak preciſely to you. 
The late Britiſh order for ſeizing proviſions, is a weig 
obſtacle to a ratification. I do not ſuppoſe, that ſuch an 
attempt to ſtarve France will be counteganced.” | 


To all our foreign miniſters, July 21, 179 5. 


«« When I inform you that the Prefident has not yet ra- 
tified the treaty, his character will convince you, that no- 


thing 
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thing will deter him from doing what he thinks right; and 
that the final queſtion lies open from cauſes, unconneRed 
with any conſiderations but the intereſt and duties of the 
United States. He is at preſent in Virginia, and will 
doubtleſs very Toon take his concluſive ſtep. If I were per- 
mitted to conjecture what that would be, I ſhould ſuſpect, 
that at any rate he would not ſign it, until it ſhould return 
from England, with the addition of the fu pending article; 
and probably not even then, if a late Britith order for the 
7 capture of proviſions going to France, ſhould have been iſ- 

ſued as we ſuppoſe, and increaſe the objections "OR have 
been laviſhed upon it.“ 

- The purpoſe of this ſtatement is to ſhew, 
that the Preſident, (notwithſtanding he was at 
liberty to ratify, if be pleaſed, even after the de- 
claration of Mr. Hammond, who would readily 
admit a recantation to that effect, and although 
J ſtudioufly kept him at liberty by my acts and 
writings,) went to Mount Vernon on the 1 5th 
of July, 1795, determined to adhere to the 
ground, which he had taken on the 13th, in 
my oral repreſentation to Mr. Hammond, and 
came back on the 11th of Auguſt, with the 
ſame determination, as far as I could diſcover. 
For in addition to the preceding circumſtances, 
on the evening of the 11th of Auguſt, I obferv« 
ed to him, in the preſence of Meſſrs. Pickering 
and Bradford, that the ſooner the memorial 
was reviſed by the gentlemen jointly, who were 

repared with their opinions, the better ; and 
he replied, that he ſuppoſed every thing of this 
tort had been ſettled. But I told bim, that 
they were not, as Col. Pickering was for an im- 
mediate ratification ;' to which he ſaid, I told 
Mr. Randolph that 1 thought the poſtponement 
of ratification was a ruinous Rep; or words 


tantamount. | 
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I might confirm this, if neceſſary, by a very 
influential letter in the Prefident's hands, dated 
the 1oth or 14th of July, approved by him, and 

differing from my opinion, on the definitive ſtep . 
only in this reſ pect; that the writer would have 
ſuſpended the treaty, not by refuſing to ratify, 
but by refuſing to exchange ratifications, until 
an attempt was made to aboliſh the proviſion 
order; and if it miſcarried afterwards, until our 
miniſter ſhould receive further inſtructions. 

That a change in the purpoſe of the Preſident 
had taken place, will alſo appear by the change 
of expreſſion between the memorial, which the 
Preſident approved at Mount Vernon, and that 
delivered finally to Mr. Hammond. In the for- 
mer, the Secretary of State propoſes to commu- 
nicate to the Britiſh miniſter more formally, 
more preciſely, and more at large, the /ugge/tions 
made in the converſation of the 13th of July, 

1795. In the latter, he ſays, that in conformi- 
ty with his aſſurance on the 13th of July, 1795, 
„he now communicates, by memorial, the a- 
termination, which the Preſident of the United 
States has thought proper to adopt.” The 
draught which I made in conſequence of the 
change in the Preſident's opinion, proves the 
conſtancy of my idea. It mentions the deter- 
mination, which the Preſident has, upon farther 
reflection, thought proper to adopt. 8 
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TRANSLATION 
| Of Ar. Fauchet's Palitical Diſpatch, Ne: 20. 


LEGATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 
FOREIGH RELATIONS. 
Private Correſpandence of the Mini- \, 
ler on Politics. 

No. 10. 34 3 Ks 
Philadelphia, the roth Brumaire, zd year of 
the French Republic, one and indiviſible. 

— (October 31ſt, 1794.) 


Joſeph Fauchet, Miniſter Plenipotentiary of the French 
| Republic, near the United States, 
Io the Commiſſioner of Foreign Relations. 
CITIZEN; | 

't. THE meaſures which prudence preſcribes 

to me to take, with reſpe& to my colleagues, have (till pre- 
ſided in the digeſting of the diſpatches ſignedby them, which 
treat of the inſurrection of the weſtern countries, and of the 
repreſſive means adopted by the Government. I have al- 
lowed them to be confined to the iving of a faithful, but 
naked recital- of events : the ene therein contained, 
ſcareely exceed the concluſions eaſily deducible from the 
character aſſumed by the public prints. I have reſerved 
myſelf, to give you as far as Jam able, a key to the facts 
detailed in our reports. When it comes in queſtion to ex- 
plain, either by conjectures or by certain data, the ſecret 
views of a foreign government, it would be imprudent to 
run the riſk of indiſcretions, and to give oneſelf up to men, 
whoſe known pattiality for that government, and ſimilitude 
of paſſions and intereſts with its chiefs, might lead to confi- 
dences, the iſſue of which are incalculable. Beſides the pre- 
cious confeſſions of Mr. Randolph alone, throw a ſatisfac- 
tory light upon every thing that comes to paſs. Theſe I 
have not yet communicated to my colleagues. The motives 
already mentioned lead to this reſerve, and ſtill leſs permit 
me to open myſelf to them at the preſent moment. I ſhall 


then 
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then endeavour, Citizen, to give you a clue to all the mea- 
ſures, of which the common diſpatches give you an account, 


and to diſcover the true cauſes of the exploſion, which it-is 


obſtinately reſolved to repreſs with great means, although 
the ſtate of things has no longer any thing alarming. -—- 
2. To confine the preſent criſts to the ſimple queſtion; of 
the exciſe, is to reduce it far below its true ſcale ; it is indu- 
bitably connected with a general exploſion, for ſome time 
prepared in the public mind, but which-this local and preci- 
pitate eruption will cauſe to miſcarry, or at leaſt check for. a 
long time; in order to ſee the real cauſe, in order to calcu- 
late the effect, and the , conſequences, we mult aſcend to the 
origin 'v the parties exiſting in the. ſtate, and retrace their 
progre 8 5% „ N. 6 £ 
3. The preſent ſyſtem of government has created mal: 
contents. This is the lot of all new things. My predeceſ- 
ſors have given information in detail, upon the parts of the 
ſyſtem which have particularly awakened clamours and keo⸗ 
4 enemies to the whole of it. The primitive diviſion 
of opinion as to the political form of the ſtate, and the limit! 
of the ſovereiguty of the whole, over. each (tate individually 
ſovereign, had created the federaliſts and the anti- federaliſts. 
From a whimſical contraſt between the game aud the real 
opinions of the parties, a conttaſt hitherto little underſtoqd 
in Europe ; the former aimed, and ſtill aim, with all their 
power, to annihilate federaliſm, whilſt the latter have al ways 
wilhed to preſerve it. This contraſt was created by the 
Conſolidators or the Conſtitutionaliſts*, Who, being brit in 
iving the denominations, (a matter ſo important in a revo- 
ation) took for themſelves that which was the moſt popular, 
although in reality it contradicted their ideas, and. gave to 
their rivals one which would draw on them the attention” of 
the' people, notwithſtanding they really wiſhed to preſerve a 
ſyſtem whoſe . prejudices ſhould chexilb, at leaſt, the memory 
and the name. n * 
4. reoyer theſe firſt diviſions, of the nature of thoſe to 
be deſtroyed by time, in proportion as the natiog {hould have 
advanced in the experiment of a form of government, which 
rendered jt fauriſhing, might now have completely diſap- 
peared, if the ſyſtem of finances which had its birth, in the 
cradle of the conſtitution, had not renewed their vigour un- 
der various forms. The mode of organzzing the national 
credit, the conſolidating and funding gf the public debt, the 
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introduction in the political economy of the uſage of ſtates, 
which prolong their exiſtence or ward off their fall only by 
expedients, imperceptibly created a financiering claſs who 
threaten to become the ariſtocratical order of the ſtate. Se- 
veral citizens, and among others thoſe who had aided in 
eſtabliſhing ——— with their purſes or their arms, 
conceived themſelves aggrieved by thoſe fiſcal engagements. 
Hence an oppoſition which declares itſelf between the farm- 
ing or agricultural intereſt, and that of the fiſcal ; federaliſm 
and anti-federaliſm, which are founded on thoſe new deno- 


minations, in proportion as the treaſury uſurps a prepon- 


derance in the government and legitlation : Hence, in fine, 
the ſtate, divided into —— and enemies of the Treaſurer 
and of his theories. 
yature of things gave 1 to the latter, an innate in- 
ſtinct, if I may uſe the expreſſion, cauſed the ears of the 
people to revolt at the names alone of /reaſurer and fockjobber; 
dut the oppoſite party, in conſequence of its ability, obſtinately 
perſiſted in leaving to its adverſaries the ſuſpicious name of 
anti-federalift, whilſt in reality they were friends of the con- 
ſtitution, and enemies only of the excreſcences which finan- 
ciering theories threatened to attach to it. | | 
5. It is uſeleſs to ſtop longer to prove that the monarchi- 


cal ſyſtem was interwoven with thoſe novelties of finances, 


and that the friends of the latter favoured the attempts which 
were made in order to bring. the conftitution to the former 
by inſenſible gradations. The writings of jnfluential men 
af this party prove it; their real opinions too avow it, and 
the journals of the ſenate are the itory of the firſt at- 
6. Let us, therefore, free ourſelves from the interme- 
diate ſi in which the progreſs of the ſyſtem is marked; 
fince — add nothing to the proof of its ex iſtence Let 
us paſs by its ſympathy with our regenerating movements, 
while running in monarchical paths—Let us arrive at the 
fituation in which our Republican revolution has placed 
things and parties. 7 | | : 
7. The anti- federaliſts diſembarraſs themſelves of an inſig- 

ihcant denomination, and take that of patriots and of re- 
publicans. Their adverfaries become ari/tecrats, notwith- 
Fatiding their efforts to preſerve the advantageous illuſion of 
ancient names ; opinions -claſh, and preſs each other ; the 
a iſtocratic attempts which formerly had appeared ſo inſignifi- 
cant, are recollected: the treaſurer, who is looked eg as 
Hurt | thetr 


n this new claſſification of parties, the 
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their firſt ſource, is attacked ; his operations and plans are- 
denounced to the public opinion; nay, in the ſeſſions of 1792 
and 1793, a ſolemn inquiry gnto his adminiſtration was ob- 
tained, This firſt victory was to produce another, and it was 
that, faulty or innocent, the 'Treafurer would retire, 
no leſs by neceflity in the one caſe, than from ſelf-love in;the 
other. He, emboldened by the triumph which he obtained 
in the uſeleſs inquiry; of his enemies, of which both objects 
proved 3 abortive, ſeduced beſides by the momentary. 
reverſe of republicaniſm in Europe, removes the maſł, and 
announces the approaching triumph of his principles. > 
8. In the mean time, the popular ſocieties are formed; 
political ideas concenter themſelves, the patriotic, party unite 
and more cloſely connect themſelves ; they gain a formidable: 
majority in the legiſlature; the abaſement of commerce, the 
ſlavery of navigation, and the audacity of England, ſtrengthen 
it. A concert of declarations and cenſutes — — the go- 
vernment ariſes; at which the latter is even itſelf aſtoniſhed- 
9. Such was the ſituation of things towards the cloſe of 
the laſt and at the beginning of the preſent year. Let us 
paſs over the diſcontents which were moſt generally expreſſed: 
in theſe critical moments. They have been ſent to you at 
different periods, and in detail. In every quarter are ar- 
raigned the. imbecility of the government towards Great 
Britain, the defenceleſs ſtate of the country againſt poſlible 
invaſions, the coldneſs towards the French Republic: the 
ſyſtem of finance is attacked, which threatens eterniſing the 
debt under pretext of making it the guaranty. of public hap- 
pineſs; the complication of that ſyſtem which with-holds 
trom general inſpection all its operations, —the alarming 
power of the influence it procures to a man whoſe principles 
are regarded as dangerous,—the Mg which that 
man aqquires from day to day in public meaſures, and, in a 
word, the immoral and impolitic modes of taxation, which 
he at firſt prefents as expedients, and afterwards raiſes to 
permanency. ET | 
10. In touching this laſt point we attain the principal 
complaint of the weſtern people, and the oſtenſible mative 
of their movements. Republicans by principle, indepen- 
dent by character and ſituation, they could not but accede 
with enthuſiaſm to the criminations which we have ſketch- 
ed. But the exciſe above all-affeQs them; Their lands are 
fertile, watered with the fineſt rivers in the world: but the 


_ abundant fruits of their labour run the riſk of periſhing for 
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the-want of means of exchanging them, as'thofe more happy 


oultivators do for objects which-deſire indicates to all men 
who have known only the enjoyments which Europe pro- 


cures them. They therefore convert the exceſs of their pro- 


due into liquors imperfealy fabricated, which badly ſupply 
the place of thoſe they might procure by exchange. The exciſe 
is created and ſtrikes at this confoling transformation; their 

complaints are anſwered by the only pretext that they are 


otherwiſe inaeceſſible to every ſpecies of impoſt. But why, in 


contempt-of treaties; are they left to bear the yoke of the feeble 


Spaniard; as te the Miſfiſſippi, for upwards of twelve years? 


Sinee when has an agricuſtural people ſubmitted to the un- 


juſt —— 0 taw 'of a 2 explorers of the precious me- 
ight we not ſuppoſe that Madrid and Philadelphia 


tals? 
mutually aſſiſted in prolonging the ſlavery of the river; that 


— proprietors of a barren coaſt are afraid leſt the Miſſiſ- 


. i, once opened, and its numerous branches brought into 
ivity, het: fields might become deſerts, and, in 'a word, 
that commerce dreads having rivals in thofe interior parts as 
ſoon as their inkabitants ſhalb ceaſe to be ſubjects? This 
laſt · ſuppoſition is but too well founded; an inflaemtial mem- 
ber of the Senate, Mr. Izard, one dry in converſation un- 
diſguifedly announced it to me. 

Ir. F-ſhall-be more brief in my obſervations on the n mur- 
murs excited by the ſyſtem for the ſale of lands. It is con- 
lived tobe unjuſt that theſe vaſt and fertile regions ſhould 
ſold by prov ĩnces to capitaliſts, who thus enrich them- 
telves, and retail with immenſe- profits, to the hufbandmen, 
—— which they have never ſeen. If there were not a 

atent deſign to arreſt the rapid fettlement of thofe lands, 
and to prolong their infant ſtate, hy not open in the weſt 


land offices, where-every body, without diſtinction, ſhould 


be admitted to purchaſe by a ſmall or large quantity? Why 
reſerve to ſell or diſtribute to favonrites; to a clan of flat- 
rerers, of courtiers, that which belongs to the ſtate, and 
which ſhould be fold to * | Rr poſſible Prom of all its 
members? - ; 

12. Such therefore were the parts of the public grievance, 
upon which the weftern people moſt inſiſted. Now, as the 
common diſpatches inform you, theſe complaints were ſyſte- 
matizing by the converſations of influential men who retired 
into moſe wild countries, and who from principle, or by a 
terics' of particular keart- burnings, animated difcontents 


Area too near to efferveicence. - At laſt the local explotion 
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is effected. The weſtern people calculated on being ſup - 
rted by ſome diſtinguiſhed characters in the eaſt, and even 


imagined they had in the boſom of the government ſome 
abettors, who might ſhare wa their grievances or their prin- 


| I. 


From what I have detailed above, thoſe men might 
indeed be ſuppoſed. numerous. The ſeſſions of 1793 and 
1794 had given importance to the republican party, and ſo- 
lidity,to its accuſations, The propoſitions of Mr. Maddiſon, 
or his project of a navigation act, of which Mr. Jefferſon 
was originally the, author, ſapped the Britiſh intereſt, now 
an integral part of the financiering ſyſtem. Mr. Taylor, a 
republican member of the Senate, publiſhed, towards the 
end of the ſeflion, three pamphlets, in which this laſt is ex- 
plored to its origin, and developed in its progreſs and conſe- 
quences with force'and method, in the laſt he aſſerts that the 
decrepid-itate. of affairs reſulting from that ſyſtem, could not 
but preſage, under a riling government, either a revolution 
or a civil war. 71 

14. The fieſt was preparing: : the government, which had 
foreſeen it, reproduced, under various forms, the demand of 
a diſpoſable “ force which might put it in a reſpectable ſtate 
of defence. Defeated in this meaſure, who can aver that 
it may nat haye haſtened the local eruption, in order to make 
an advantageous diverſion, and to lay the more general ſtorm 
which it ſaw gathering? Am I not authorized in forming 
this conjecture from the converſation which the Secretary ot 
State had with me and Le Blanc, alone, an account of which 
you have in my diſpatch, No. 3? But how may we. expect 
that this new plan will be executed? By. exaſperating and 
ſevere meaſures, authoriſed by a law which was not ſoli- 
Cited till the cloſe of the ſeſſion. This law gave to the one 
alrcady exiſting for collecting the. exciſe a coercive force 
which hitherto it had not poſſeſſed, and a demand of .which 
was not before ventured to be made t. By means of this 
new law all the refractory citizens tothe old one, were cau ſed 
to be purſued with a ſudden rigor ; a great number of writs 
were iſſued ; doubtleſs the natural conſequences from a con- 
duct locked and ſo harſh were expected; and before theſe 
were manifeſted the means of repreſlion. had been prepared; 


®* Diſpenſib'e, 


pe This 422% ai mentioned in the comment upon the laws of the lat 
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this was undoubtedly what Mr. Randolph meant in telling 
me, that under pretext of giving energy lo the government it was 


intended to introduce abſolute prover, and to miſlead the Preſident 


in paths which would conduct him to unpopularity. | 
15. Whether the exploſion has been provoked by the go- 
vernment ; or owes its birth to accident, it is certain that a 
commotion of ſome hundreds of men, who have not ſince 
been found in arms, and the very pacific union of the coun- 
ties in Braddock's field, a union which has not been revived, 
were not ſymptoms which could juſtify the raiſing of ſo great 
a force as 15,000 men. Beſides the principles, uttered in 
the declarations hitherto made public, rather announced ar- 
dent minds to be calmed than anarchiſts to be ſubdued. But 
in order to obtain ſomething on the public opinion prepoſ- 
feſſed againſt the demands contemplated to be made, it was 
neceſſary to magnify the danger, to disfigure the views of 
thoſe people, to attribute to them the deſign of uniting them- 
ſelves with England, to alarm the citizens for the fate of the 
conſtitution, whilſt in reality the revolution threatened only 
the miniſters. This ſtep ſucceeded; an army is raiſed ; 
this military part of the ſuppreſſion is doubtleſs Mr. Ha- 
milton's, the pacific part and the ſending of commiſſioners 
are due to the influence of Mr. Randolph over the mind of 
the Preſident, whom I delight always to believe, and whom 
I do believe, truly virtuous, and the friend of his fellow- 

citizens and principles. Y | 
46. In the mean time, although there was a certainty of 
having an army, yet it was neceſſary to aſſure themſelves 
of co-operators among the men whoſe patriotic reputation 
might influence their party, and whoſe lukewarmneſs or 
want of energy in the exiſting conjunctures might compro- 
mit the ſucceſs of the plans. Of all the governors whoſe 
duty it was to appear at the head of the requiſifions, the 
governor of Pennſylvania alone enjoyed the name of Re- 
publican ; his opinion of the Secretary of the Treaſury and 
of his ſyſtems was known to be unfavourable. The Secre- 
tary of this ſtate poſſeſſed great influence in the Popular So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, which in its turn influenced thoſe of 
other ſtates; of courſe he merited attention. It appears 
therefore that theſe men with others unknown to me, all 
having without doubt Randolph at their head, were balan- 
- Cing to decide on their party. Two or three days before 
the proclamation was publiſhed, and of courſe before the 
cabinet had refolved on its meaſiyes, Mr. Randolph came 
| to 
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to ſee me with an air of great eagerneſs, and made to me 
the overtures of which I have given you an account in my 
No. 6. Thus with ſome thouſands of dollars, the Repub- 
lic could have decided on civil war or on peace! Thus the 
conſcienges of the pretended patriots of America have al- 
ready their prices*. It is very true, that the certainty of 
theſe concluſions, painful to be drawn, will for ever exiſt in 


our archives! What will be the old age of this government, 


if it is thus early decrepid! Such, citizens, is the evident 
conſequence of the ſyſtem of finances conceived by Mr. Ha- 
milton. He has made of a whole nation a ſtock-jobbing, 
ſpeculating, ſelfiſh people. Riches alone here fix conſidera- 
tion; and as no one likes to be deſpiſed, they are univerſally 
ſought after. Nevertheleſs this depravity has not yet em- 
braced the maſs of the people; the effects of this pernicious 
ſyſtem have as yet but {lightly touched them. Still there are 
patriots, of whom [I delight to entertain an idea worthy of 
that impoſing title. Conſult Monroe, he is of this number ; 
he had appriſed me of the men whom the current of events 
had dragged along as bodies devoid of weight. His friend 
Maddiſon is alſo an honeſt man. Jefferſon, on whom the 
patriots caſt their eyes to ſucceed the Preſident, had fore ſeen 
theſe criſes. He prudently retired in order to avoid making 
a figure againſt his inclination, in ſcenes, the ſecret of which 
will ſoon or late be brought to light. | 
17 As ſoon as it was decided that the French Republic 
urchaſed no men to do their duty, there were to be ſeen 
individuals, about whoſe conduct the government could at 
teaſt form uneaſy conjectures, giving themſelves up with a 
ſcandalous oftentation to its views, and even ſeconding its 
declarations. 'Fhe Popular Societies ſoon emitted reſclu- 
tions ſtamped with the ſame ſpirit, and who although they 
may have been adviſed by love of order, might nevertheleſs 
have omitted or uttered them with leſs folemnity. Then 
were ſeen coming from the very men whom we had been 
accuſtomed to regard as having little friendſhip for the 


| ſyſtem of the Treaſurer, harangues without end, in order to 


give a new direction to the public mind. The militia, how- 
ever, manifeſt ſome repugnance, particularly in Pennſyl- 
vania, for the ſervice to which they were called. Several 


_ officers reſign ; at laſtby excurſions or — — incom- 


plete requiſitions are obtained, and ſcattered volunteer corps 

from different parts make up the deficiency. How much 

more intereſting, than the changeable men whom I have 
ws oy” * Tarif. 
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painted above, were thoſe plain citizens who anſwered the 
ſolicitations which were made to them to join the volunteers 
—* If we are required we will march; becauſe we do not 
with not to have a government, but to arm ourſelves as vo- 
lunteers would be in appearance ſubſcribing implicitly to 
the exciſe ſyſtem which we reprobate. BOL 

18. What I have ſaid above, authorifes then our reſting 
on the opinion become inconteſtibſe, that in the criſis which 
has burſt, and in the means employed for reſtoring order, 
the true queſtion was the deſtruction or the triumph of the 
Treaſurer's plans, This being once eſtabliſhed, let us paſs 
over the fads related in the common diſpatches, and ſee how 
the government or the Treaſurer will take from the very 
ſtroke which threatened his ſyſtem the ſafe opportunity of 
humbling the adverſe party, and of filencing their enemies 
whether open or concealed, The army marched; the 
. Preſident made known that he was going to command it; 
he ſat out for Carliſle; Hamilton, as I have underſtood, re- 
queſted to follow him; the Preſident dared not to refuſe 
him. It does not require much penetration to divine the 
object of this journey: In the Preſident it was wiſe, it 
might alſo be his duty. But in Mr. Hamilton it was a con- 
ſequence of the profound policy which directs all his ſteps; 
a meaſure dictated by a perfect knowledge of the human 
heart. Was it not intereſting for him, for his party, tottering 


under the weight of events without and accuſation 3 within, 


to proclaim an intimacy more perfect than ever with the 
Preſident, whoſe very name is a ſufficient ſhield againſt the 
moſt formidable attacks? Now what more evident mark 


could the Preſident give of his intimacy than by ſuffering 


Mr. Hamilton, whoſe name even is underſtood in the weſt as 
that of a public enemy, to go and place himſelf at the head of 
the army which went, if I may uſe the expreſſion, to caufe 
his ſyſtem to triumph againſt the oppoſition of the people? 
The preſence of Mr. Hamilton with the army muſt attach 
it more than ever to hjs party; we fee what ideas, theſe 
circumſtances give birth to on both ſides, all however to 
the advantage of the Secretar x. | 
19. Three weeks had they encamped in the weſt without 
a ſingle armed man appearing. However the Preſident, 
or thoſe who wiſhed to make the molt of the new manceuvre, 
made it public that he was going to command in perſon. 
The ſeſſion of Congreſs being very near, it was wiſhed 
to try whether there could not be obtained from the preſſes, 
a * which 
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which were ſuppoſed to have changed, a ſilence; whence ts 
conclude the piliobility of infringing the conſtitution in its 
moſt eſſential part; in that which fixes the relation of the 
Preſident with the legiſlature. But the. patriotic papers 
laid hold of this artful attempt: I am certain that the office 
of the Secretary of State which alone remained at Philadel- 
phia (for while the miniſter of finance was with the army, 
the miniſter of war was on a tour to the Province of Maine, 
400 miles from Philadelphia) maintained the controverſy 
in favour of the opinion which it was deſired to eſtabliſh. 
A compariſon between the Preſident and the Engliſh mo- 
narch was introduced, who far removed from Weſtminſter, 
yet ſtrictly fulfils his duty of ſanctioning; it was much in- 
ſiſted on that the conſtitution declares that the Preſident 
commands the armed force: this ſimilitude was treated 
with contempt ; the conſequence of the power of com- 
manding in perſon, dr, ne the right to command in 
chief (or direct) the force of the ſtate, was ridiculed and re- 
duced to an abſurdity, by ſuppoſing a fleet at ſea and an 
army on land. The reſult ot this controverſy was, that 
ſome days after it . was annonnced that the Preſident would 
come to open the approaching ſeſſion. h 

20. During his ſtay at Bedford, the Preſident doubtleſs 
concerted the plan of the campaign with Mr. Lee, to whom 
he left the command in chief. The letter by which he de- 
legates'the command to him, is that of a virtuous man, 
at leaſt as to the major part of the ſentiments which it con- 
tains; he afterwards ſet out for Philadelphia, where he has 
juſt arrived, and Mr. Hamilton remains with the army. 

21. This laſt circumſtance unveils all the plan of the 
Secretary; he preſides over the military operations in order 
to acquire in the ſight of his enemies a formidable and im- 
poſing conſideration, He and Mr. Lee the commander in 
chief, agree perfectly in principles. The governors of Jer- 
ſey and Maryland harmonize entirely with them: the go- 
vernor of Pennſylvania, of whom it never would have been 
ſuſpected, lived intimately and publicly with Hamilton. 
Such a union. of perſons would be matter ſufficient to .pro- 
duce reſiſtance in the weſtern counties, even admitting they 
had not thought of making any. 

22. The foldiers themſelves are aſtoniſhed at the ſcanda- 
lous gaicty, with which thoſe who poſſeſs the ſecret, pro- 
claim their approaching triumph. It is aſked, of what uſe 
are 15,000 men in this country, in which proviſions are 

| ſcarce, 
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ſcarce, and where are to be ſeized only ſome turbulent men 
at their plough. Thoſe who conducted the expedition know 
this; the matter is to create a great expence; when the 
ſums ſhall come to be aſſeſſed, no one will be willing to pay, 
and ſhould each pay his aſſeſſment, it will be done in curſing 
the inſurgent principles of the patriots. 

23. It is impoſſible to make a more able manceuvre for 
the opening of Congreſs. The paſſions, the generous in- 


dignation which had agitated their minds in the laſt ſeſſion, 


were about being renewed with {till more vigor; there was 
nothing to announce of brilliant ſucceſſes which they had 
promiſed. The hoſtilities of Great Britain on the conti- 
nent, ſo long diſguiſed, and now become evident, a com- 
merce always harraſſed, ridiculous negociations lingering at 
London, waiting until new conjunctures ſhould authorize 
new infults: ſuch was the picture they were likely to have 
to offer the repreſentatives of the people. But this criſis, 
and the great movements made to prevent its confequences, 
change the d of things. With what advantage do they 
denounce an atrocious attack upon the conſtitution, and ap- 
preciate the activity uſed to repreſs it; the ariſtocratical 
party will ſoon have underſtood the ſecret; all the misfor- 
tunes will be attributed to patriots; the party of the latter 
is about being deſerted by all the weak men, and this com- 
plete ſeſſion will have been gained. 

24. Who knows what will be the limits of this triumph? 
Perhaps advantage will be taken by it to obtain ſome laws 
for ftrengthening the government, and ſtill more precipitat- 
ing the propenſity already viſible, that it has towards ariſto- 
eracy. 
| 4 Such are, Citizen, the data which I poſſeſs concern- 
ing theſe events, and the conſequences I draw from them: 
I with I may be deceived in my calculations, and the good 
diſpoſition of the people; their attachment to principles 
lead me to expect it. I have perhaps herein fallen into the 
repetition of reffections and facts contained in other diſ- 
— but I wiſhed to preſent together ſome views which 

have rea ſon to aſcribe to the ruling party, and ſome able 
manceuvrgs invented to ſupport themſelves. Without parti- 
cipating in the paſſions of the parties, I obſerve them; and 
I owe to my conntry an exact and ſtrict account of the fitua- 
tion of things. I ſhall make it my duty to keep you regu- 
larly informed of every change that may take place; above 
all I ſhall apply myſelf to penetrate the diſpoſition of the le- 
ä | | giſlature; 
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ſlature; that will not a little aſſiſt in forming the final idea 
which we ought to have of theſe movements, and what we 


ould really fear or hope from them. | 
Health and fraternity. 
Signed, 
Er FAUCHET. ' 


— 


To the Preſident of the United States. 
SIR, 

NEVER until the 19th of Au- 
_ guſt, 1795, could I have believed, that in ad- 
dreſſing you, without the reſtraint of an official 
relation, I ſhould uſe any other language, than 
that of a friend. From an early period of my 
life, I was taught to eſteem you :—as I advanced 
in years, I was habituated to revere you ;—you 
ſtrengthened my prepoſſeſſions by marks of at- 
tention ; and if by ſome others, you have been 
inſidiouſly pampered with more laviſh aſſu- 
rances of an affectionate attachment ; from me 
you have experienced a ſincere anxiety, to con- 
tinue your reputation upon its ancient baſis, the 

hearts of the people. 

But the ſeaſon is come, Sir, when, if my obli- 
gations to you have not been balanced by labori- 
ous and confidential ſervices; the whole account 

is ſettled without ingratitude on my part. 

Still however thoſe very obligations; the 

very reputation, which you have acquired, will 
cauſe it to be aſked, why you ſhould be ſuſpect- 
ed of acting towards me, in any other manner, 
than deliberately, juſtly, and even kindly ? Pain. 
ful as the hiſtory of facts is, it mult. be told. Be. 
„ 12 855 fore 
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fore ou ſaw Mr. Fauchet's letter, the Britiſh 
partiſans had been induſtrious in diſſeminating 


the moſt poiſonous falſehoods ; and while I was 


abſent at Rhode Ifland they ſeized the advantage 
of uttering uncontradicted flanders; boaſting, 
and inſiſting thet in a controverſy between us, 
J muſt be ſacrificed, The hope, therefore, 
which remains to me, 1s, that truth when de- 
veloped may face with ſucceſs the influence of 
your character. For I heſitate not to pronounce, 
that you prejudged the queſtion; that you 
ought to have withſtood the impulſe, which 
hurried you into a prejudication ; and that he, 
who feels a due abhorrence of party-manceuvres, 
will form a concluſion honourable to myſelf. 
That you prejudged my caſe is proclaimed by 
your actions.— 
On the evening of the 11th of Auguſt 1795, 
Mr. Fauchet's letter was preſented to you by 
Mr. Wolcott. At all hours of the day 1 was 


ready to obey your ſummons. On every day, 


except Sunday ; and perhaps twice a day I had 
a private interview with you. Twice I ſpoke 
to you of the warmth, which Meſſrs. Wolcott 
and Pickering had diſcovered on the 12th, in 
the diſcuſſion of the treaty in your room, and 
which undoubtedly, as it now appears ſprang 
from a knowledge of that letter. On the 14th 
you veiled the meditated ſtroke by a viſit at my 

ouſe. On the 15th, you invited me, in the 
moſt cordial way to dine with a party of choſen 
friends, and placed me at the foot of your table. 
On the 18th the ſame air of hoſpitality was aſ- 
ſumed. But the ſyſtem of concealment, which 
had been practiſed under the united auſpices of 


the 
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the Britiſh miniſter, and the American Secreta- 
ry of the Treaſury, was not thought unworthy 
of your adoption :—Mr. Wolcott had been privy 
to the letter at leaſt from the 28th of July, and 
the Preſident of the United States from the 11th 
of Auguſt ; and yet he had buried it at the bot- 
tom of his ſoul, until the 19th of Auguſt, when 
the final cataſtrophe ſeemed to te ſecure. Why 
Was all this ſtratagem obſerved towards him, of 
whoſe fidelity you had never entertained a 
doubt? Although your adviſers might have 
pledged themſelves, for the purſuit of 2 particu- 
lar plan, to others; although even New ork 
may have been the birth place of the ſcheme ; 
old habits of deference to the opinion of any 
man ought to have been diſcarded, when put in 
competition with , juſtice. From this cauſe, 
from another, which will be hereafter noticed, 
or from a temper, which under the exterior of 
cool and flow deliberation, rapidly catches a pre- 
judice, and with difficulty abandons it; you de- 
termined, that your firſt impreſſions could not 
be effaced: You held frequent conſultations 
with Meſſrs. Pickering and Wolcott ; you and 
they became centinels on all my words, all my 
geſtures; And it being known, that I ſhould re- 
new in the debate upon the treaty, my undit- 
ſembled proteſtation againſt a rupture with 
France, it was too admirable an opportunity for 
culling a few atoms of teſtimony of French in- 
Auence over me, to be loſt by an untimely dif- 
covery of the letter. Was this open ? Was this 
generous ? Was it characteriſtic of an inquiry 
after truth; or was it not rather characteriſtic 
of a labour to defend before the world a judgment 
| already 
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already fixed? It was in perfect union with the 
events of the 19th of Augult ; when your tri- 
bunal of inquiry had been fitting more than an 
hour before I was admitted ; when 1 was re- 
ceived in the forms of a ſtate-criminal ; when 
thoſe, who had been plotting againſt me, were 
invited to interrogate ; when in military ſtyle I 
was directed to retire, until you ſhould converſe 
with them. | 7 
It was alſo in perfect uniſon with your own 
and Mr. Wolcott's indifference in obtaining the 
neceſſary lights. The principal parts of Mr. 
Fauchet's letter, ſo far as they affect me, depend 
for their explanation and illuſtration upon his 
diſpatches No. 3 and 6. Without theſe the 
Facts, from which he draws his inferences, could 
not be divined by you ; aud your ſuſpicions 
had for their foundation only his aſſertion of 
* precious confeſſions” from me; his © conjecture, 
contained in the ſtatement No. 3, and his obſer- 
vations upon an unknown overture in No. 6. 
You avow in your letter of Sept. 27, 1795, that 
* you have never ſeen in whole or in part, Mr. 
4% Fauchet's diſpatches No. 3 and 6;” aud 
* that you do not poſſeſs any documents or 
„ knowledge of papers, which have affinity to 
te the ſubje& in queſtion.” In like manner, 
Mr. Wolcott, whoſe agency with the Britiſh 
miniſter an this occaſion has been fo conſpicuous, 
diſclaims, on the 2d of October 1795, any 
„ knowledge, whether they or either of them 
* (No. 3 and 6) have been ſeen by lord Gren- 
& ville or Mr. Hammond.” Thus not the 
ſmalleſt exertion was made to procure theſe do- 
ceuments; which would be naturally fought for 
| . by 
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by thoſe, whoſe judgment was not pre-occu- 
ied. | | iy 
; Nor was this all. You undertook to decide 
for me, that my inquiries from Mr. Hammond 
for No. 3 and 6, muſt be unavailing ; becauſe 
ou withheld from me Mr. Fauchet's letter, 
until Mr. Hammond had failed for Europe. 
This is no ſpeculative complaint. For I have 
been aſſured, that a duplicate of No. 6, accom- 
panied the letter No. 10, from Philadelphia; 
but whether it was in or out of cypher cannot 
be aſcertained farther, than that it was probably 
out of cypher, as No. 10 was in the common 
character. | 
Did Lord Grenville's high probity inſure the 
ſending of all papers, belonging to the ſubject ? 
Did Mr. Hammond's peculiar candor render it 
impoſſible for him to ſuppreſs them? Or was 
Mr. Fauchet's accuracy ſo unqueſtionable, as to 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of even aſking for No. 3 
and 6? 
Of Lord Grenville I ſhall not ſpeak, except 
in his political character towards the United 
States, and his conduct in this tranſaction. The 


arrogant obſervations which he made to Mr. 


Pinckney againſt the friends of France in our 
country; the difpleaſure expreſſed by the Bri- 
tiſh cabinet on the letters, written to the Na- 


tional Convention, with your approbation ; the 


dextrous perſeverance, with which he has inter- 
woven in the treaty every thing, adverſe to 
France, which, it was ſuppoſed, could be tole- 
rated; and Mr. Fauchet's letter, being nine 
months old, when it was firſt exhibited to you 
— theſe incidents ought to have reminded you, 

that 


(64) 
that the No. 3 and 6 deſerved one ſhort inqui- 
ry. They ought to have reminded you of the 
poſſibility, that inſtead of an anxiety in his lord- 
ſhip to maintain o government, free from cor- 
ruption, he might have been tempted, by the 
proſpect of more effectually prepoſſeſſing you 


againſt the friends of France, to keep back thoſe 
references. For he tranſmitted the letter No. 


10 to Mr. Hammond, 7 be uſed to the beſt ad- 
vantage for his Majeſty's ſervice.” If any 
| ſcope of thought had been indulged, it muſt 
have ſtruck you, that, as Mr. Jay and Mr. 
Pinckney did yot appear to have been acquainted 
with the letter, it was reſerved by the Britiſh 
government for a, critical: moment, and that it 
- ought to be attempted to ſupply the mutilations 
by a demand of the references. 

Who was Mr. Hammond ? In ſpeaking of 
him too I ſhall confine myſelf to his political 
demeanor. Into his breaſt had been tranfuſed 
the largeſt portions of his nation's hatred to all 
perſons in the United States, who were con- 
ceived to be attached to France. He denied to 
himſelf no opportunity of throwing an odium 
on them. You never will forget, Sir, his long, 
infolent and contumelious neglect of the ordi- 

nary civilities, due from him, as a foreign mi- 
niſter, to yourſelf, as chief magiſtrate. You 
were no ſtranger to his perſonal irritation againſt 
me, for my fr iendſhip to France, for my remon- 
ſtrances againft Governor Simcoe's invaſions ; 
for my defence of the government of Rhode- 
Ifland in reclaiming the citizens of the United 
States, impreſſed and detained on board of the 
Britiſh ſhip Nautilus; and for the order, which 
in 
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in its operation ought to have prevented Britiſh 
ſhips of war from uſing our ports, as ſtations, 
from whence to prey upon the French. You 
often uttered your indignation at his many com- 
plaints, without a ſhadow of proof; and the 
lengths, to which he might be tranſported by 
the violence of his paſſion, were not eaſy to be 
defined. Was this the man, to be implicitly 
truſted for candor towards myſelf, or any 
friends to France? 

Mr. Fauchet's letter bears upon the face of 
it reaſons to queſtion his accuracy. You have 
often queſtioned it, from the examination of his 
different diſpatches to the government, as the 
_ anſwers to them prove. 

To theſe evidences of your judgment being 
made up, without the references No. 3 and 6, 
J muſt add, that the uu¹mediate 4 of 
the treaty with Great Britain can be traced to 
no other ſource, than a ſurrender of yourſelf to 
the firſt impreſſions from the letter, which in- 
ſtantaneouſly governed you with reſpect to that 
inſtrument and myſelf; My narrative on this 
head has been — J have aſſerted, and I 

again aſſert, that from the 13th of July to the 
13th of Auguſt it was your determination, to 
ratify if the proviſien-order was arranged upon 
principles to your fatisfa&tion, and zo? to ratify 
during its exiſtence : and that whenſoever ya 
your letters you ſpeak of ratification, you mean 
a future ratification upon condition. How your 
determination is to be reduced to mere doubts, I 
pretend not to ſolve. 

The events, ſubſcquent to the 11th of Au- 

K ent. 
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guſt, demonſtrate how loa you yielded to 
the letter. 

Ix had indeed been circulated at the coffee houſe 
in the morning of the day, either by Mr. Ham- 
mond or his aſſociates, that I was at-the bottom 
of the town - meetings; and that there was a 
conſpiracy,” of which I was a member, to de- 
ſtroy the popularity of the Prefident, and to 
415 Mr. Jefferſon into his chair. Among the 
inte mperate arguments of Mr. Pickering, to 
urge you into an immediate ratification, one 
was, that the ſtruggle to defeat the treaty was 
the act ofa '** deteftable and nefarious conſpi- 
racy.” I reſorted to my former arguments: 
that the treaty did not appear to me to warrant 
the proviſion- order: that if it did, it was inad- 
miſſible, becauſe you had ſanctioned a letter on 
the 7th of September 1793, acknowledging a 
permiſſion in Great Britain to exerciſe ſuch a 
power, to be a cauſe of war to France: that we 
ſhould be inconfiſtent in our diſcuffions with 
the. French miniſter ; becauſe, when he re- 
mon ſtrated upon the extenſion of contraband 
by the treaty, it was anſwered, that we did not 
alter the law of nations; but now we ſhould 
deſert what was contended to be the law of na- 
tions, in two letters to Mr, Hammond : that 
you would run the hazard of a war with France, 
by combining to ſtarve her; and that her diſ- 


conteuts were the only poſſible chance remain- 


ing to the Britiſh partizans for th rowing us into 
the arms of Great Britain, by creating a ſeem- 
ing neceſſity of an alliance with the latter 
power. By my advice the United States would 
alſo have been maſters of all contingencies * 

the 
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the end of the campaign. To my unutterable 
aſtoniſhment, I ſoon diſcovered, that you were 
receding from your determination.” You had 
been reflecting upon your courſe from the 26th 
of June to the 1 3th of July; on the latter day 
you decided on it; a communication was made 
to the Britiſh miniſter in conformity with it; 
letters were addreſſed, to our own. miniſters in 
conformity to it; they were inſpected by, you, 
before you reſcinded, your purpoſe ;, no impe- 
rious circumſtances had, ariſen, except the 
ſtrength of the popular voice, Which would, 
according to ordinary calculation, car ohorate, 
not reverſe, your former reſolution; , you aſſign- 
ed no new reaſons for the new meaſures; and 
ou diſregarded the auſwer to Boſton, although 
it had committed you upol a /pecral. fact, name- 
ly, a determination not to ratify during the ex- 
iſtence of the proviſion- order. While I. was 
ſearching for the cauſe of this ſingular reyolu- 
tion; and could not but rememher, that another 
opinion, which was always weighty. with you, 
had adviſed. you not to exchange ratfications, 
until the proviſion- order ſhould be aboliſhed, or 
the American miniſter ſhould receive farther - 


inſtructions, if it were not aboliſhed ;—after 


duty had dictated to me an acquieſcence in your 
varied ſentiments, and I had prepared a memo- 
rial to Mr. Hammond, adapted to them—after 
* had ſigned the ratification on the 18th of 
Auguſt; Mr. Fauchet's letter brought forth a 
ſolution of the Whole affair. There it was, 
that Mr. Pickering 3.7 geteſtable and nefarious 
conſpiracy” was ſuppoſed to. be found ; there 
it was. that the dark deſign of replacing you by 
K 2 another 
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another Preſident was ſuppoſed to be found; 


there it was, that a corrupt attachment to 
France was ſuppoſed to be found; thence it was, 
that Meſſrs. Pickering and Wolcott wrought 
upon you with inſinuations of perfidy in me; 
thence it was, that you were perſuaded to lay 
aſide all fear of a check from the friends of 
France ;—thence it was, that the French cauſe 
and myſelf were inſtantaneoufly abandoned ; 
thence it was, that you proceeded in a ſtyle, 
which, according to the reports of your confi- 
dential officers, was intended to impoſe on me 
the alternative of reſignation or removal; and 
it was from the knowledge of this intention, 
that Mr. Pickering made the chief clerk' in the 
department'of ſtate the organ of a declaration 
to that effect What elſe is all this, but pre- 
judication'? | 48 0 
Ino enter upon the proof of my ſecond po- 
ſition; that you ought to have withſtood the 
impulſe, which hurried you into a prejudica- 
tion; and this too, not from the rules of gene- 
ral juſtice alone, but from the peculiar cir- 
eumſtances of the caſe. 
The ground-work of all the calumny is a 
letter from a foreign miniſter to his govern- 
ment. It could not, fir, eſcape you, that to re- 
fute it, I muſt, in a great degree, if not alto- 
gether, undertake to prove a negative. A mem- 
ber of the adminiſtration has gone ſo far, as to 
fay, on this ground, that I cannot exculpate 
myſelf.” Well might he triumph in this enve- 
nomed hope: for my chief refource was in an 
explanation from the writer himſelf, But where 
Was the writer, when the letter was thought 
05 5 ripe 
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ripe for my crimination ? Probably on the high 
ſeas, or in France, or at any rate three bund 
miles diſtant. Mr. Fauchet had long quitted 
Philadelphia; and the frigate, which was to 
convey him to France, waited for nothing, but 
favourable weather, for pafhng the Britiſh ſhip 
Africa. Who was the writer? A miniſter, re- 
called by the enemies of his friends and patrons ; 
_ perſonally diſguſted with the Secretary of State, 
and conſcious of the danger of inconſiſtency. 
It was no great favour therefore to expect the 
ſuſpenſion of your opinion, eſpecially as, if I 
had miſcarried in ſeeing Mr. Fauchet, I muſt 
for months have been inevitably deprived of his 
teſtimony. 
The time when the letter crept from the pock- 
et of the Britiſh miniſter, was expoled to very 
obvious animadverſions. You had been inform- 
ed of his eagerneſs to crown his miſſion by the 
conſummation of the treaty, of which he was af 
affectionate admirer, - and Lord Grenville had 
been the anxious parent. Mr. Wolcott, pro- 
fuſe in his reſponſibility for others, would ſeem, 
in his letter of October the 8th, to excuſe Mr. 
Hammond from requeſting or intention, that 
the contents of the letter might be communi- 
cated to the Preſident, and fathers it as his own 
ſuggeftion, that it ought to be delivered to him 
for that purpoſe. The world cannot be deceived 
by this. Mr. Hammond underſtood the good- 
neſs of the ſoil, in which he was ſowing the 
5 1 and duly appreciated the fruit, which was 
ring from it. He was convinced, and you 
have been convinced, that he counted up- 


on en your being made a partner of the ſeeret; and 
| would 
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would have ſoon explained himſelf in that way, 
af Mr. Wolcott's patriotic ardor, to hurl a feeble 
dart at the republicans of the United States, had 
not anticipated him by a partieular application. 


With this impreſſion, it ought to have occurred, 
that Mr. Hammond might have choſen for the 
communication, the period when you refuſed 
the ratification from a circumſtance principally 
relative to the French, l aſſert that he preferred 
this period; becauſe he was inſtructed to uſe 
the letter for the benefit of his Majeſty's ſervice, 
He had long ago heard, that you generally ſuf- 
fered yourſelf to be governed by a majority of 
your, council; and that a concert between Meſlrs. 
Wolcott and Pickering, who caught with joy 
the ſeeming authority to denounce the foes of 
the treaty, as a (. deteſtable and nefarious con- 
*« conſpiracy,” and were perhaps furniſhed with 
ſome peculiar topics for your car, would turn 
your mind to the revocation of your original in- 
tention. Conſiderations like theſe ſhould have re- 
commended real moderation, in deciding upon 
a, mutilated inſtrument ; and 'the inducement to 
moderation was heightened by a natural ſuſpi- 
cion, that the ſuppreſſion of the letter from me, 
until Mr. Hammond was on ſhipboard, aroſe 
from his reluctance to be interrogated conceru- 
ing its references. 
Ihe facts ſpeak too ſtrongly to be reſiſted, and 
I muſt, repeat them here, When was the let- 
ter delivered to Mr. Wolcott ?- On the 28th of 
July.—When was the letter communicated to 
you? On the 11th of Auguſt. —When did Mr. 
Hammond leave, Philadelphia for New-York ? 
Op the 1 +560 of Aug. When did he e 
7 10h 
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fail from thence? On the 15th, in the morn- 
ing.—When was the letter exhibited to me? 
On the 19th at noon. | 
But let me allow, Sir, for a moment, that 
Mr, Fauchet's letter, inſtead of being ſtripped of 
its references, had vouched for the payment of 
money to me, as the reward of ſecret ſervices 
to France, You ought even then to have pauſed, 
before you ſtooped to the concealment of it for 
eight days, and to the injurious treatment which 
received from you on the 19th of Augult. 
You invited me in a ſtrainof the warmeſt friend- 
ſhip, to the office of Attorney-General. Unſo- 
licited, you offered me the department of ſtate. 
My friends were aware, that machinations would 
be carried on againſt me; but I relied upon my 
ſuperiority to the ſhafts of party malice, and on 
your ſupport. My conduct towards you; your 
knowledge of me ; was a guarantee, that a cor- 
rupt colluſion with a foreign miniſter was im- 
ö poſſible. Have I not always, with firmneſs and 
without diſſimulation contradicted any even of 
your opinions, in which I did not coincide ? Did 
I not actually incur your diſpleaſure by objecting 

to the appointment of Col: Hamilton, as envoy 
to London, for reaſons, which I afterwards com- 
municated to himſelf; to the appointment of 

Mr. Jay, becauſe it was a bad precedent, that a 
chiet-juſtice ſhould be taught to look up for exe- 
cutive honours, flowing from the head of it, 

while he retained his judicial ſeat; and to the 
granting of commercial powers to Mr. Jay ? Did 
| advocate the appointment of any of my own 
friends? Have I not adhered to the principles 
which J marked out to myſelf in my letter of 
| the 
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the 19th of April 1794“? Was there no occa- 


non, on which I rendered my ſelf deeply obnoxi- 
ous to thoſe, whom you did not with to provoke, 


merely 
Philadelphia April 19, 1 90 
* Dear Sir, 4 7 : 


I CALLED upon Mr. Monroe, and obtain- 
ed his promiſe to explain the manner of his procuring the 
extract, as it was in truth, without my privity, and againſt 
the rule of the office. But I find, that Mr. King was em- 
ployed in the examination of the ſame books, at the fame 
time; fo that in this inſtance, the want of equal meaſure 
cannot upon any ground be ſuſpected. 
Your friendly remarks add to the many obligations which 
I owe to you, and alſo preſent an opportunity, which I can- 
not forego, of unboſoming myſelf to you without reſerve. 
I have often ſaid—1 ſtill fay—that nothing ſhall ſway 
me, as nothing has yet ſwayed me, to depart from a lon 
ſettled determination, never to attach myſelf to party. 
believe, that I might appeal to you, Sir—nay, I ſhould not 
diſtruſt an appeal to any man with whom I have acted, that 
this determination has been confcientiouſly purſued. What 
has been the conſequence? I know it—that my opinions, 
not containing any ſyſtematic adherence to party, but ariſing 
.olely from my views of right, fall ſometimes on one fide, 


and fometimes on the other; and the momentary ſatisfac- 


tion, produced by an occaſional coincidence of ſentiment, 
does not prevent each claſs from occasionally charging me 
with inſtability. But I had much rather ſubmit to this tax, 
than to the more painful fenſations which a contrary con- 
duct would excite. | 

I am no leſs apprized, that my connections by friendſhip, 
by marriage, by country, and by similitude of opinions, 


where republicaniſm and good order meet, with the leaders 


of the ſouthern politics, give birth to ſuſpicions. But if T 
were here to enumerate the great ſubjects, which, since the 
organization of the government, have agitated the public 
mind, it would appear, that even thoſe connections have not 
operated upon me, beyond the weight of their reaſon. They 
ave incitimable to me; and while I retain a conſciouſneſs of 
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merely by urging you tq manifeſt your inde- 


pendence of all party, by ſubmitting to the in- 


{olence of none? There was ſuch an occaſion. 
| Did 
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my ability to reſiſt an undue influence, I cannot deny the ſa- 
tisfaction which L feel in maintaining them. And yet, Sir, 
there is one fact, of which I beg you to be perſuaded ; that 
with them I have no communication on matters of govern- 
ment which I would not have with others:—I converſe freely, 
but without imparting official intelligence, which is not of an 
abſolutely public nature:—I commit myſelf by no opinions 
—and above all, I ſhall never attempt to uſe thoſe perſons as 
engines of any meaſure which is a favourite with me. While 
I was writing this laſt ſentence, a queſtion ſprings up, © what 
view can I have?” The anſwer is, peace, liberty, and good 
government. 

When I contemplate the other party, I ſee among them 
men whom I reſpect, and who, if their duplicity be not ex- 
treme, reſpe& me. I ſee others who reſpect no man but in 
proportion to his ſubſerviency to their wiſhes. Some of theſe 
are well informed that I have oppoſed, in ſeveral inſtances, 
things which they had at heart. I have no reaſon to ſuſpect 
Col. Hamilton of any unkind diſpoſition towards me—he has 
none on my part with relation to himſelf——Even to your 
confidential ear have I never diſcloſed an idea concerning him, 


Which he might not hear; and which, in many inſtances, and 


particularly a late one, he has not heard from my own mouth, 
But I have reaſon to ſuſpect others if you pauſe upon a mea- 


ſure which they are anxious for, I am ſuppoſed to embarraſs 
you with conſiderations of a popular kind. 


But I have ſaid enough—perhaps too much. Suffer me, 
however, to add one word more of the ſincerity of which I aſk 
no other judge than yourſelf. Your character is an ob ect 
of real affection to me: there is no judgment, no diſintereſted- 
neſs, no prudence, in which I ever had equal confidence, I 
have often indeed expreſſed ſentiments contrary to yours, 
This was my duty; becauſe they were my ſentiments. But, 
Sir, they were never tinctured by any other motive than to pre- 
ſent to your reflection the miſconſtructions which wicked men 
might make of your views, and to hold out to you a truth of 
infinite importance to the United States, that no danger can 


attend us, as long as the perſuaſion continues, that you are 
| not, 
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Did T1 ever attempt to ingratiate myſelf with 
others by ſoliciting offices for them? Ditdain- 
ng to conſult your prejudices, I have vet che- 
iſhed 


. your character, by adviſing you to mea- 
ſures, which conſulted ſtable government, the 
temper of the people, and the neutrality which 
you had preſeribed. I forbore to remove the 
ſuſpicions which were uttered of my having re- 
linquiſhed republican, ground, when I became 
Secretary of State; althongh I need only. to 
have mentioned the conſtant tenor of my advice 
to you, I forbore this too, under circumſtances 
not a little trying; for I ſoon perceived, that 
your popularity had been the fund, upon the 
credit 6f which all your acts, when unpalatable 
in themſelves, had been made current, and that 
this fund was not eternal. In fhort, Sir, you 
#now enough of me, to demand that you fhould 
hefitate, before you fhut your mind againſt in- 
n | 

* Had Mr. Fauchet's letter been ſhewn to me 
in private, rather than in the preſence of two 
men, perſonally irritated againſt me, well pre- 


not, and cannot become the head of a party. The people 
venerate you, becauſe they are convinced, that you chooſe to 
repoſe yourſelf on them. Let me intreat you only to look 
ronmd the continent, and decide, if there be any other man but 
yourſelf, who is bottomed upon the people, independent of 
2h There is ſurely none; and the inference which I ſub- 
nit to your candor, is, that the meaſures adopted by you 
uod be tried folely by your own pure and unbiaſſed mind. 
pete? I have the honour to be, wy 
55 {51 - - Dear Sir, 1 
Wich che molt affectionate attachment and reſpect, 
, | Vour moſt obedient ſervant, N 
eme ON RANDOEFPHEH. 
pared 
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pared for either function of counlellors or wit- 
neſſes; and thus apparently elevated, while in 
your cabinet, by an ideal victory, the laurels of 
which, be they tranſitory or perpetual, belong 
to you alone :—had you obſerved towards me, 
the friend of the French cauſe, and one of thoſe 
named in the letter of the French miniſter, the 
ſame delicate conduct, which you would have 
obſerved toward ſome of the enemies of the 
French cauſe if they had been named in an in- 
tercepted letter of the Britiſh miniſter :—had 
you been yourlelf—ſuch as you were—when 
party dare not approach you :—T ſhould have 
thanked you, and immediately gone in queſt of 
the proofs which I now poſſeſs. Every official 
act was liable to your correction or prohibition ; 
and if ſatisfied, you would have avoided your in- 
vincible repugnance to retract. But that letter 
has been greedily clutched for three objects; to 
inſure the ratification of the treaty; to drive 
me from office ; and to endeavour to deſtroy the 
republicans in the United States. The firſt is 
accompliſhed : the ſecond is alfo accompliſhed, 
and was unneceſſarily precipitated, ſince you 
were acquainted with my determination to re- 
reſign at the beginning of the enſuing year: the 
third can never be accompliſhed, until the peo- 

ple ſhall forget their friends, and forget truth. 
Reſignation then was the path of honour. 
What? hold an office, to be adminiſtered under 
the hourly controul of him, who was thorough- 
ly diſpoſed to preſent humiliation to me in all its 
ſhapes ; and would have proſtrated the guidance 
of the department of ſtate to a Secretary of the 
Trealury, and a Secretary of War, who, but a 
L 2 | =_ 
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few weeks before, were thought by him, as but 
ſucceſſors in form to the deliberative talents of 
their predeceſſors. Truly can I affirm, that not 
a ſingle hour was ever brightened by the plea- 


ſures of the poſt : and I ſhould have ſhaken off 


its irkſome weight, at the cloſe of the laſt year, 
had I obeyed my intereſi or inclination, inſtead 
of my attachment to you. If indeed, the affair 
had been leſs in the reach of inquiry from my 
reſignation, I would not have reſigned. But 
this is not the caſe. I defy an inquiry, how fo- 
ever backed by party, by management, or by in- 

fluence. My countrymen will therefore be per- 
| ſuaded, that my reſignation was dictated not by 
a dread of examination, but by the juſt pride of 
liberating myſelf from indignities. 

It was incumbent on me to touch the two 
preliminary points; in order that I might enter 
into the analyſis of Mr. Fauchet's letter, with- 
out the prejudice, which your character might 
impoſe on my cauſe, from a ſuppoſition that you 
had formed your judgment upon a calm and diſ- 
_ paſſionate inveſtigation. —I renounce every other 
view. For I ſcorn to reſt my defence upon 
the imbecility of others, rather than its own 
ſtrength :—I ſcorn to take refuge in the ſenſi- 
bility of the public mind, rather than the purity 
of my own conduct. Let the defects therefore 
of others operate no further in my behalf, than 
to remove the impreſſions which malicious in- 
duſtry has circulated through the United States 
under the mantle of your name. I aſk only that 
the letter may now be conſidered, as if it was, 
for the firſt time, introduced to public notice; 


and that the eſlential references, No. 3 and 6, to 
which 
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which you have been hitherto a ſtranger, may 
be coupled with that letter. 

When I am called upon to prove a negative, 
it ought to be enough for me to deny the charges, 
until they are ſupported by bettey evidence, than 
the mere aſſertion of any foreigh miniſter. Be 
it, however, otherwiſe ;-—I will prove it, as far 
as it is within the reach of proof. 


The firſt paragraph of Mr. Fauchet's letters. 


« x. The meaſures which prudence preſcribes to me 
to take, with reſpect to my colleagues, have {till preſided 
in the digeſting of the diſpatches figned by them, which 
treat of the inſurrection of the weſtern countries, and of the 
repreſſive means adopted by the Government. I have al- 
| lowed them to be confined to the giving of a faithful, but 
naked recital of events: the reflections therein contained, 
ſcarcely exceed the concluſions eaſily dedacible from the 
character aſſumed by the public prints. I have reſerved 
myſelf, to give you as far as I am able, a key to the facts 
detailed in our reports. When it comes in queſtion to ex- 
plain, either by conjectures or by certain data, the ſecret 
views of a foreign government, it would be imprudent to 
run the riſk of indiſcretions, and to give oneſelf up to men, 
whoſe known partiality for that government, and ſimilitude 
of paſſions and intereſts with its chiefs, might lead to confi- 
dences, the ifſue of which are incalculable. Beſides the pre- 
cious confeſſions of Mr. Randolph alone, throw a ſfatistac- 
tory light upon every thing that comes to paſs. Theſe I 
have not yet communicated to my colleagues. The motives 
already mentioned lead to this reſerve, and till leſs permit 
me to open myſelf to them at the preſent moment. I ſhall 
then endeavour, Citizen, to give you a clue to all the mea- 
ſures, of which the common diſpatches give you an account, 
and to diſcover the true cauſes of the exploſion, which it is 
obſtinately reſolved to repreſs with great means, although 3 
the ſtate of things has no longer any thing alarming.” 


* The tranſlation has been made by a gentleman, at my requeſt, and 
delivered to the Printer, after I left Philadelphia. Having the French 
original only before me, I may not always tranſlate alike in Ai though 
the ſenſe will doubt leſs be the lame. 


The 
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of integrity, and a ſincere friend to France. This explains 


TT 

The oblervation upon the precious confe/tons 
of Mr. Randolph,” involves the judicious ma- 
nagement of the office. It implies no deliberate 
impropricty : and cannot be particularly anſwer- 
ed, until particular inſtances are cited, unleſs it 
be by reſorting to Mr. Fauchet's own ex- 
planation. 


“ On my arrival,“ ſays his certrficate, * on this continent, 
the Preſident gave me the moſt politive aſſurance, that he 
was the friend of the French cauſe. Mr. Randolph often 
repeated to me the ſame aſſurance. It was impoſlible for 
me not to give faith to it, (in ſpite of ſome public events re- 
lative to France which gave me ſome inquietude) eſpecially 
when the Secretary of State conſtantly took pains to con- 
vince me of the ſenſations of good will of his Government 
for my Republic. It was doubtleſs to confirm me in this 
opinion that he communicated to me, without authority, as 
J ſuppoſed, the part of Mr. Jay's inſtructions, which for- 


| bade him to do any thing which ſhoyld derogate from the 


engagements of the United States with France, My error, 
which was dear to me, was prolonged only by the continual 
efforts of Mr. Randolph to calm my fears, both upon the 
treaty with England, and upon the effect which it might 
produce on France. He was therefore far from confiding 
to me any act, any intention of Government, by virtue of 
any concert with me, or in conſequence of any emolument 
received by him, or for the expectation or hope of any re- 
compence promiled, or with any other view than to main- 
taina good harmony between France and the United States. 


| As 10 the communications which he has made to me at dif- 


ferent times, they were only of opinions, the greater part, it 
not the whole of which, I have heard circulated as opinions. 
I alfo recolleR that on one occaſion, at leaſt, which turned 
upon public meaſures, he obſerved to me, that he could not 
enter into details upon ſome of them, becauſe, by doing fo 
he ſhould violate the duties of his office. From whence I 
have concluded and believe, that he never communi- 
cated to me what his duty would reprove. I will obſerve 
here, that none of his converſations with me concluded 
without his giving me the idea, that the Preſident was a man 
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in part what 1 meant by the terms, © his precious confeſ- 
ſions.” I proceed to other details relative thereto. I could 
allude only to explanations on his part upon matters which 
had cauſed to me ſome inquietude : and I have never infinu- 
ated, nor could I inſinuate in that letter, that I ſuſpected on 
his part even the moſt diſtant corruption. Theſe explanations 
had equally for their object my different converſations upon 
weltern affairs, as may be ſeen in the ſequel of this declara- 
tion. ; | 

„% When I ſpeak in this ſame paragraph in theſe words, 
« Beſides, the precious confeſſions of Mr. Randolph alone 
caſt upon all which happens a ſatisfactory light,” I have (till 
in view only the explanations of which I have ſpoken 
above ; and 1 mult confeſs that very often I have taken for 
confeſſions, what he might have to communicate to me by 
virtue of a fecret authority. And many things, which in 
the firſt inſtant I had conſidered as confeſſions were the ſub- 
ject of public converſations. .I will ſay more. I will ſay, 
that I have had more than ſuſpicions that certain confidences 
which have been made to me, were 'only to ſound my pri- 
vate opinions, and the intentions of the F rench Republic.” 


It is obvious, that Mr. Fauchet labours in his 
letter to magnify to his government his pene- 
tration and ſkill in negociation. Nay, he may 
probably have thought, that he had acquired 
ſuch an aſcendancy over me, as to afford acceſs 
to the ſecrets of the executive. But an ex- 
ample has not been, nor can be quoted, in 
. which, while he was indulging the belief of 
confeſſions, I was not ſtrictly within the line of 
duty. * | 

Turn your eyes, Sir, to the fituation of the 
American Secretary of State. The French mi- 
niſter was unqueſtionably ſent upon an errand 
ſimilar to that of every other foreign miniſter ; 
to watch the movements of out government, 
the ſpirit of the people, and the events which 
ariſe. The Secretary of State is, on his part, 


to 


(8 
to procure for the Preſident from the miniſter 
every poſſible information of the affairs of 
France. It would be ridiculous and unavailing 
to purſue this object, but by the eſtabliſhment 
of a confidence in the miniſter's - breaſt. The 
fureſt mode of accomplithing it, was to incul- 
cate the good-will of our government towards 
his country's cauſe ; to repel his occaſtonal com- 
plaints ; to act candidly with him; and to be 
as frank in communications, as our neutrality 
aud the real ſecrets of the government would 
permit. Hence it has been a fixed uſage for the 
Secretaries of State to ſeek converſations, or to 
continue them, with the French, and indeed 
every other diplomatic reſident. Vou have been 
long privy to this uſage; and frequently inter- 
rogated me, as to Mr. Fauchet's ſentiments on 
a varicty of matters. Were I to ſummon to 
my remembrance- every thing, which I have 
imparted to you from him; the catalogue of 
what 1 might denominate , precious confeſ- 
fions,” would not perhaps be ſmall. But very 
probably I might convert into confeſſions his 
authorized communications :—1I might be de- 
ceived, as he was with reſpect to myſelf, when 
he accepted as a mark of my perſonal benevo- 
lence to his Republic, that portion of Mr. Jay's 
inſtructions, which was communicated to him 
in ſubſtance by your direction. That | never 
did for a reward, or emolument received, pro- 
miſled, expected, or hoped for, communicate to 
him any act or intention whatſoever of the go- 
vernment of the United States; that I never 
did intentionally communicate to him, without 


your approbation, what was concealed from 
| others: 
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others: that, to the beſt of my belief, 1 never 
did inadvertently: communicate to him any ſe- 
eret of the government; that I never had a con- 
verſation with him, which I conceived to be of 
importance, and did not relate to you, unleſs L 
were prevented by your abſence, or ſome acei- 
dent: and that I never uttered a ſyllable to 
him, which violated the duties of office; I aſ- 
fert, and to the- aſſertion, I am ready to ſupers 
add the moſt ſolemn ſanction. 

It will be neceſſary in this, and moſt of the 
other paragraphs of Mr. Fauchet's letter, to, re- 
collect his. declaration, that, where he has not 
expreſsly quoted me, he does not ſpeak from 
my authority. I ſhall not therefore in Chi place 
deny, as I might with truth, that I, was the 
author of the remark at the cloſe of the firſt pa- 
ragraph; and for the ſame reaſon 1 ſhall not on 
ſuture occaſions deny, howſcever I might with 
truth, things not ipceially imputed to me. 


The ſecond, third, and fourth TOY 


# 2. To confine the preſent crilis to the ſimple queſtion of 
the exciſe, is to reduce it far below its true ſcale ; it is indu- 
bitably connected with a general exploſion, for ſome time 
prepared in the public mind, but which this local and preci- 

itate eruption will cauſe to miſcarry, or at leaſt check for a 
| fans time; in order to ſee the real cauſe, in order to calcu- 
late the effect, and the conſequences, we muſt aſcend to the 
origin of the parues exiſting in the ſtate, and retrace their 
pe erh 

43. reſent ſyſtem of overnment has created mal. 
3 8 his is the lot of 2 things. My predeceſ- 
ſors have given information in detail; upon the parts of the 
ae which have particularly awakened clamours and pron, 

uced enemies to the whole of it. The primitive diviſions 
of opinion as to the political form of the ſtate, and the limits 
of the 9 oft he 2 over each ſtate individually 

ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, had created the federaliſts and the anti- federallils. 
From a whimſical contraſt between the name and the real 
opinion of the parties, a contraſt” hitherto. little underſtood 
in Europe; the former aimed, and till aim, with all their 
power, to annihilate federaliſm, whilſt the latter have always 
wiſhed to preſerve it. This contraſt was created by the 
Conſolidators or the Conſtitutlonaliſts®, who, being firſt in 
iving the denominations (a matter ſo important in a revo- 
ution) took for themſelves that which was the moſt popular, 
although in reality it contradicted their ideas, and gave to 
their rivals one which would draw on them the attention of 
the people, notwithſtanding they really wiſhed to preſerve a 
ſyſtem whoſe prejudices ſhould chexith, at leaſt, the memory 
and the name. 1 TR 
4. Moreover theſe firſt diviſions, of the nature of thoſe to 
be deſtroyed by time, in proportion as the nation ſhould have 
advanced in the experiment of a form of government, which 
rendered it flouriſhing, might now have completely diſap- 
peared, If the ſyſtem of finances which had its birth in the 
cradle of the conſtitution, had not renewed their vigour un- 
der various forms. The mode of organizing the national 
credit, the conſolidating and funding of the public debt, the 
introduction in the political economy of the uſage of ſtates, 
which prolong, their exiſtence or ward off their fall only by 
expedients, imperceptibly created a financicring claſs who 
threaten t6 become the ariſtocratical order of the ſtate. Se- 
veral citizens, and among others thoſe who had aided in 
eſtabliſhing independence with their purſes or their arms, 
conceived themſelves aggrieved by thoſe fiſcal engagements. 
ence an oppoſition which declares itſelf between the farm- 
ing or agricultural intereſt, and that of the fifcal ; federaliſm 
and anti-federaliſm, which arc founded on thoſe new deno- 
minations, in proportion as the treaſury uſurps a prepon- 
derance in the government and legiſſation: Hence, in fine, 
the ſtate, divided into partiſans and enemies of the Treaſurer 
and of his theories. In this new claſffication of parties, the 
nature of things gave popularity to the latter, an innate in- 
ſtinct, if I may uſe the expreſſion, cauſed the ears of the 
people to revolt at the names alone of treaſurer and fockjebber; 
dut the oppoſite party, in conſequence of its ability, obſtinately 
perſiſted in leaving to its adverſaries the ſuſpicious name of 
anti. foderaliſt, whillt in reality they were friends of the con- 


Conflituans. 
ſtitution, 


- "+3 
ſtitation; and enemies only of the excreſcences which finan- 
ciering theories threatened to attach to it.“ 


Not being expreſsly quoted in theſe para- 
graphs, I am bound to no reply upon them. 
The magnitude of the inſurrection had indeed 
been announced by the Preſident in his procla- 
mation of the jth of Auguſt 1794, When he 
charged it with ſtriking at the very exiſtence 
of government, and the fundamental principles 
of ſocial order.“ Every paſſage in theſe para» 
55 phs is plainly the fruit of Mr, Fauchet's own 
peculations. * r 7 PLAT. tes 


4a The fifth paragraph. © 4 aha 

* 5. It is uſeleſs to ſtop longer to prove that the monarchi- 
cal ſyſtem was Interwoyer with thoſe novelties of fitipnces, 
and that the friends of the latter favoured the attempts which 
were made in order to bring the conſtitution to the former 
by inſenſible gradations. The writings of influential men 
of this party prove it ; their real opinions too avow It, and 
the journals of the, ſenate are the depoſitory: of the firſt at- 


ir 

1 5 1 1 1 1 1 
Here too, Mr. Fauchet refers for his autho- 

rity, not to myſelf, but to the writings of in- 


fluential men, who patroniſed the financial ſyſ- 


tem; to their avowed opinions, and to the jour- 
nals of the Senate. | 


| * The fixth paragraph. 

46, Let us, therefore, free ourſelves from the interme- 
diate ſpaces in which the progreſs of the ſ is marked, 
ſince they can add nothing ts the proof of its exiſtence—Let 
us paſs by its ſympathy with our regenerating movements, 
while running in monarchical paths—Let us arrive at the 
ſituation in which our Republican revolution has placed 
things and parties.“ 7 
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"This paragraph is a mere Abende ta ſome d 


of thoſe Which follow. 2438 U fn 


Thb ſeventh PEE A 


«cy; een d pda themſelves of an laſig- 
hiGoant | denomination, . and take that of patriots and fe- 
ublicans. Their adverſaries become ari/tocrats, notwith- 
| ſtanding their efforts | to pref ſerve the dyantageous illuſion of 
ancient names} opinions cath, and preſs each other; the 
#Mocratie-attempts which formerly had appeared ſo uke. 
cant, are recollected: the treaſurer, who. is looked upon as 
their firſt ſource, is attacked; his operations and plans are 
1 to the publie opinion; nay, in the ſeſſions of 1792 
a ſolemm inquiry into 'his àdminiſtration was ob- 
ern Chis firſt victory was to produce another, and'it was 
hoped that, faulty or innocent, the "Treaſurer would retire, 
no leſs by neceſſity im the one cafe, than from ſelf- love in the 


Other. 17 emboldened, by the triumph which he obtained 
8. 


in the. 1 
DT ally ane, ſeduced. beſides by. the 22 
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The intire — vo of this —— 
makes it ſopeculiarly Mr. Fauchet's own ſpecula- 
tion, that it is almoſt uſeleſs to declare, that I 
never heard of believed, that the inquiry into 
the conduct of Mr. Hamilton, was to drive him. 
from. office, Wecker he were 4 or inn6- 


cent. 4 
De eighth arm. 


« 8, In the mean time, the popular ſocieties are formed; 
political ideas concenter themſelves, the patriotic party unite 
and more cloſely connect themſelves ; they gain a formidable 

majority in the legillatufe; the abaſement af commerce, the 

flavery of navigation, and the audacity of England, ſtrengthen 
it. A congert of declarations and cenſures againſt the 2 
1 Ta ariſes; at which the latter. is even ixſelf . 
niſhed. 


From 
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From what ſource Mr. Fauchet collected the 
fu ppoſed aſtoniſhment of the government, at 
> concert of declarations and cenſures, I can- 
not trace; unleſs he imagined that the attacks 
upon the Popular Societies, in the year 1793, 
which were underſtood to proceed-from officers 
then in the adminiſtration, were agreeable to the 
wiſhes of tone branch of the govcramqemt.. 


f 


* 


The ninth ry ond eleventh 3 


9. Such 5 was the ſituation of things towards the dot of 
"A laſt and at the beginning of che preſent year. Let us 
paſs over the diſcontents\which were moſt generally expreſſed 
in theſe critical moments. They bave been ſent to you at 
different periods, and'in detail. In every quarter are ar- 
raigned the imbecility of the government towards Great 
Britain, the defencelels ſtate of the country againſt poſſible 
invaſion, the coldneſs towards the French Re — 5 the 
ſyſtem of finance is attacked, which threatens eterniſing the 
debt under pretext of making it the guaranty of public hap- 
pineſs; the complication of that ſyſtem which with-holds 
trom general inſpection all its operations, —the alarming 
power of the influence it procures to a man whoſe principles 
are regarded as dangerous, — the preponderance which that 
man acquires from day to day in public meaſures, and, in a 
word, the immoral and impolitic modes of taxation, which 
he at firlt preſents as expedients, and afterwards raiſes 10 


permanency. - 


« 10. In touching this laſt point we attain the principal 
complaint of the weſtern people, and the oſtenſible motive 
of their movements. Republicans by principle, indepen- 
dent by character and ſituation, they could not but accede 
with enthuſiaſm to the criminations which we have ſketch- 
ed. But the exciſe above all affects them. Their lands are 
fertile, watered with the fineſt rivers in the world : but the 
abundant fruits of their labour run the riſk of periſhing tor 
the want of means of exchanging them, as thoſe more happy 
cultivators do for objects which defire indicates to all men 
who have known only the enjoyments which Europe pro- 
eures them. They therefore convert the exceſs of their pro- 


duce into vers imperfectly fabricated, w Chic ch badly ſupply 
tht 
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the place of thoſe they might procure by exchange. The exciſe 
is created and ſtrikes at this conſoling transformation; their 
complaints are anſwered by the only om that they are 
. otherwiſe inacceſſible to every ſpecies of impoſt. But why, in 
contempt of treaties, are they left to bear the yoke of the feeble 
niard; as to the Miſſiſſippi, for upwards of twelve years? 
Since when has an agricultural people ſubmitted to the un- 
juſt capricious law of a people explorers of the precious me- 
tals? Might we not ſuppoſe that Madrid and Philadelphia 
mutually aſſiſted in prolonging the ſlavery of the river; that 
the proprietors of a barren coaſt are afraid leſt the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, once opened, and its numerous branches brought into 
activity, their fields might become deſerts, and, in a word, 
that commerce dreads having rivals in thoſe interior parte as 
ſoon as their inhabitants ſhall ceaſe to be ſubjects? This 
laſt — 4 is but too well founded ; an influential mem- 
ber of the Senate, Mr. Izard, one day in converſation un- 
diſguiſedly announced it to me. * | 
« rx. I ſhall be more brief in my obſervations on the mur- 
murs excited by the ſyſtem for the ſale of lands. It is con- 
ceived to be unjuſt that theſe vaſt and fertile regions ſhould 
be ſold by provinces to capitaliſts, who thus enrich them- 
felves, and retail with immenſe profits, to the hufbandmen, 
as mens they have never ſeen. If there were not a 
atent deſign to arreſt the rapid ſettlement of thoſe lands, 
and to prolong their infant ſtate, why not open in the weſt 
land offices, where every body, without diſtinction, ſhould 
be admitted to purchaſe by a ſmall or large quantity? Why 
reſerve to ſell or diſtribute to favourites, to a clan of flat- 
terers, of courtiers, that which belongs to the ſtate, and 
which ſhould be ſold to the greateſt poflible profit of all its 
members? | 


Theſe paragraphs contain nothing, which re- 
quires an anſwer from me. 


The twelfth paragraph. 


C 12. Such therefore were the parts of the public grievance, 
upon which the weſtern people moſt inſiſted. Now, as the 
common diſpatches inform you, theſe complaints were ſyſte- 
matizing by the converſations of influential men who retired 
into thole wild countries, and who from principle; or by a 
ſeries of particular heart-burnings, animated diſcontents 
| already 
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Ne too near to efferveſcence. At laſt the local exploſion 
effected. The weſtern people calculated on being ſup- 
2 by ſome diſtinguiſhed characters in the eaſt, — even 
magined they had in the boſom of the government ſome 
gy who might ſhaze in their grievances or their prin- 
ciples.” my ; | | 


Let him ſtep forward, who can prove by a 
ſingle fact, that any countenance was given by 
me to the inſurrection. | * 


The thirteenth paragraph. 


* 13. From what I have detailed above, thoſe men might 
indeed be ſuppoſed numerous. The ſeflions of. 1793 and 
1794 had given importance to the republican party, and ſor 
lidity to its accuſations. The propoſitions of Mr. Maddiſon, 
or his project of a navigation act, of which Mr. Jefferſon 
was-briginally the author, ſapped the Britiſh intereſt, now 
an integral part of the financiering ſyſtem. Mr. Taylor, 2 
republican member of the Senate, publiſhed, towards the 
end of the ſeſſion, three pamphlets, in which this laſt is ex- 
plored to its origin, and developed in its progreſs and confe- 
2 with force and method. In the laſt he aſſerts that the 

ecrepid ſtate of affairs reſulting from that ſyſtem, could not 
but preſage, under a riſing government, either a revolution 
or a civil war.” | 


This paragraph is only a brief narrative of 
ſome proceedings in Congreſs, and of three pam- 
phlets which were publiſhed. 


The fourteenth paragraph. 


« 14. The firſt was preparing: the government, which had 
foreſeen it, reproduced, under various forms, the demand of 
a diſpoſable “ force which might put it in a reſpeQable ſtate 
of defence. Defeated in this meaſure, who can aver that 
it may not have haſtened the local eruption, in order ta make 
an advantageous diverſion, and to lay the more general ſtorm 
which it ſaw gathering? Am I not authoxized in forming 
this conjecture from the converſation which the Secretary of 


® Diſponible. * 
State 
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State had with me and Le Bade, alone, an account of which 
you have in my difpatch, No. 3? But how may we expect 
that this new plan will be executed ? By exaſperating and 
ſevere meaſures, authoriſed by. a law which was not ſoli- 
cited till the cloſe of the ſeſſion. This law gave to the one 
already exiſting for collecting the exciſe a coercive force 
which hitherto it had not poſſeſſed, and a demand of which 
was not before ventured to be made . By means of this 
new law all the refractory citizens to the old one, were cauſed 
to be purſued with a ſudden rigor; a great numbes of writs 
were ilſued ; xr the natural conſequences from a con- 
duct ſo deciſive and ſo harſh were expected; and before theſe 
were manifeſted the means of re effion ad been prepared; 
this was undoubtedly what Mr. Randolph meant In telling 
me, that. under pretext of giving energy to the gouernment it was 
intended to introduce abſolute power, and to miſlead the Pre, owe 
in paths which wad conduct him to unpopularity.” 


To the reflection, that „ a revolution Was 
preparing; and that the government, which 
had * it, reproduced, under various 
forms, the demand of a diſpoſable force, which 
might put it in a reſpectable ſtate of defence,“ 
Mr. Fauchet was not conducted by any infor- 
mation from me. The firſt bart of it originated 
with himſelf; For the latter, Whether it was 
right or wrong, he was probably indebted to the 
journals of the two houſes of Congreſs, to their 
debates, as publiſhed in the newſpapers, and to 
public converſations. From forme or all of theſe 
it appeared, that on the 11th of December, 
1793, a bill was ordered into the houſe of Re- 
preſentatives for completing the military eſta- 
bliſhment: that on the 31ſt of January 1794, 
it was rejected by the ſenate : that on the 20th 
of March 1794, the ſame bill! was revived it 


bn This W mentioned in the comment upon "tb laws of the laſt 
ſeſlion, incloſed in No. 9 of the correſpondence of the Miniſter, 
g | 


that 
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that houſe under a new title : that on the 6th 
of May 1794, this bill was alto loſt by a diſ- 
agreement between the two houſes: that on 
the 142th of March 1794, a motion had been 
made in the houſe of Revrefentatives to increaſe 
the then military eftabliſhment of five thouſand 
men by an addition of fifteen regiments of one 
_ thouſand men each: that on the firſt of April 
1794, a bill was brought in to increafe the mi- 
htary eſtabliſhment by adding twenty-five thou- 
fand inſtead of the fifteen thouſand men; that 
on the 19th of May 1794, this bill was diſcuſ- 
fed, and the twenty-five thouſand men being 
ſtruck out, a motion was made for fifteen thou- 
fand, Which being loſt, another motion was 
made for ten thouſand; which being alfo loſt, 
the bill itſelf was totally rejected: that on the 
24th of May 1794, a committee was appointed 
in the ſenate to report further meaſures for the 
defence of the United States : that on the 26th 
of May 1794, that committee reported an in- 
creaſe of ten thouſand men to the military eſ- 
tabliſhment: that on the zoth of May 1794, 
the bill which had paſled the ſenate for that in- 
_ ereafe was rejected by the houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives: that a bill for the defence of the South 
Weſtern frontier, by poſts to be garriſoned with 
militia, and by patroles, or ſcouting parties of 
militia, paſſed the houſe of Repretentatives on 
the 29th of May 1794; that the ſenate chang- 
ed this bill entirely by an amendment for railing 
and adding a new legion of twelve hundred 
men, with the bounty of twenty dollars for 
each recruit : that on the 8th of June 1794, 
the bill and amendment were entirely loſt; that 
| N on 
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on the very laſt day of the ſeſſion, the gth of 
June 1794, a bill was brought into the ſenate 
to authoriſe the Preſident in caſe he ſhould 
not deem it expedient to employ any part of the 
then military eſtabliſhment in the defence of 
the ſouth-weſtern frontier, to raiſe, equip, and 
officer a new legion of twelve hundred men for 
that purpoſe; to be raiſed for three years, at the 
ſame pay and emoluments of the other troops, 
but with the bounty of twenty dollars to each 
recruit;” that this. bill was read twice in the 
Senate; but on the queſtion for its third and 
laſt reading, one of the members enforced the 
rule, that ho bill ſhall be read three times in 
the ſame day without unanimous conſent ;” 
and by his veto the bill was defeated. I ſhall 
give no opinion upon theſe proceedings; nor 
yet upon any meſſages from the executive, 
which might have tuggeſted ſome of them. 
But I have been thus particular; to evince that 
Mr. Fauchet did not ſtand in need of confe ions 
from any public officer. 

Mr. Fauchet then aſks, if he be not authori- 
ſed by the converſation with me, mentioned in 
his diſpatch No. 3, to conjecture, that the go- 
vernment, defeated in the demand of a diſpoſa- 
ble force, haſtened the local eruption, in order 
to make an advantageous diverſion, and to lay 
the more general ſtorm, which it ſaw gather- 
ing? I deny, that he ever was authorited by 
any converſation what ſoever with me, to form 
even a conjeure of that kind; and with equal 
poſitiveneſs T-alſo deny, every other concluſion, 
which he makes in this paragraph. 

lt is of no ſmall weight to bear in mind, that 

the 
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the date of the converſation is fixed by Mr. 
Fauchet's certificate to have been in April 
1794. I recolle&t to have had one with Mr. 
Fauchet and Mr. Le Blanc, about that tune, on 
public matters, in which the French Republic 
was intereſted, But how was it poſſible for me 
to infer from any acts of the government, 
known to me, that it was haſtening the local 
eruption? With the exciſe, the department of 
ſtate was not concerned : it belonged to the 
treaſury-department, and was there managed, I 
believe, even to the inſtructions for the iſſuing 
of proceſs. It was in April 1794 underſtood by 
me to remain on its old footing, without any 
freſh irritation. As the law, to which Mr. 
Fauchet refers, did not paſs until the 5th of 
June 1794, and he wrote his letter on the 31ſt 
of October following, you will perceive, that 
he blends two different dates together, for he 
deduces from a converſation in April, that 
means of coercion were provided before-hand, 
when thoſe very ſuppoſed means were provided, 
according to his own account, only by the law, 
which is found to have palled two months at- 
terwards. If exaſperating and ſevere meaſures 
were contemplated in April, to be enforced. by a 
then future law, I was an utter ſtranger to 
them. Beſides, Mr. Fauchet does not ſeem to 
have had the diſpatch No. 3 before him, when 
he wrote in October; as in the concluding ſen- 
tence of the paragraph he gives, what he deems 
to be the ſynonymous meaning, not the words 
themſelves; nor- yet an accurate view of the 
converſation. But if the very words had been 
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as unqualified, as he ſtates, they would not wur- 
rant his concluſion; eſpecially, when at the be- 
ginning of the next paragraph he doubts, whe- 
ther the commotion was proveked by the go- 
vernment, or produced by chance. | 
Before, however, 1 examine the diſpatch No. 
3, let me concenter the actual ſtate of things in 
April 1794; in order that ] may compals the 
general ſcope of the converſation, and thus con- 
tribute to explain it. | | 
Notwithſtanding Mr. Fauchet was ſent to re- 
place Mr. Genet, he ſhews in this very letter, 
No. 10, that his commumcations were links of 
the chain of intelligence, which had been car- 
ried on by his predeceffors. Having incorpo- 
rated into his own family the members of Mr. 
Genet's; and hearing of a particolar attention, 
Which was paid to all the applications from the 
Britiſh miniſter, he entered into his diplomatic 
career, with uncertainties, and unpleaſant ſenſa- 
tions towards our government. You were 
aware of this danger; for when he was intro- 
duced'to you on the 22d of February 1794, you 
poured forth the ſtrongeſt language of affection 
to the French cauſe. France was then flufhed 
with victory. An obnoxious miniſter had been 
recalled at your inſtance. ' You expected a war 
with Great Britain, In ſhort you declared to 
me, that the French government muſt be cul- 
tiwated with aſſiduity and warmth. In ſpite of 
all my efforts to puriue your wiſhes, I diſcovered 
in a few weeks, that ſuſpicions were lurking in 
his boſom. 1. His manner indicated, that he 
doubted the ſincerity of your profeſſions in fa- 
vour of his country, and was anxious to deter- 
| mine, 
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mine, how far you were republican.—2, It was 
rivetted in his judgment, that ſome very influ- 


_ ential gentlemen around you, were, and had ex- 


preſſed themielves to be, hoſtile to its cauſe, — 
Je believed, that extreme rigour had been 
practiſed upon French crutzers and French 
prizes, under inſtructions from the treafury-de- 
tment; and that great indulgence had been 
allowed to Britiſh ſhips —4. He believed, that 


in your very cabinet, ſnares were laid to detach 


you from France, and to ally the Unned States 
to Great Britain.—5. He believed, that the go- 
vernment had its myſteries, which led to the 
holding of a fair /anguage to France, and to the 
ſubſtantial acling with partiality for Great Bri- 
tain; or (to uie an expreſſion in one of his let- 
ters) that the federal officers were all fre to do, 
what ſhould be pleaſing to England ; and all dee 
to France.—6. He had-heard the charges made 
in public diſcourſes, that ſome members of the 
government conſidered our conſtitution, as a 
mere ſtepping- ſtone to ſomething elſe ; not leſs 
than a monarchy, which might not be ſo friendly 
to a French Republic, as an American Repub- 
lic*.—7. He believed that he ſaw in a bill, de- 
pending before Congreſs, an inſtrument for this 
purpoſe, and for the barraffing of the French 


cauſe. —8. He believed, that the affairs of France 


and 


Extract from the inſtructions to Col. Monroe, when he 
went to France as Miniſter Plenipotentiary of the United 
States; which were approved by the Preſident. 


If we may judge from what has been at different times 


Cc uttered by Mr Fauchet, he will repreſent the exiſtence of 


« two parties, here, irreconcileable to each other ; one repub- 


lan, and friendly to che French revolution; the other mo- 
% narchical 
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and the ſpirit of the American people were miſ- 
repreſented to you, and diſtorted. -. He waver- 
ed, as to your perſeverance in the reſentment of 
the Britiſh outrages.— 10. He was alarmed at 
the projected miſſion of Mr. Jay.—And 11. He 
diſtantly, though delicately hinted a fear, leſt 
the ee diviſions in the United States might 
weaken the government, and excite a couſider— 
able conflict. For ideas like thefe, he wanted 
no aid from a ſecretary of ſtate, Public rumour 
was a fruitful nurſery. If I have not occaſion- 
ally intimated theſe things to you, none have 
been deſignedly concealed from you. — Many of 
them you have undoubtedly received from my 
mouth. 

Silence was not my courſe, It was pre-emi- 
nently my duty, in April 1794, not to ſuffer 
France, to whom we owed fo much, to be in 
ſuſpence as to our predilection for Great Britain, 
from whom we had experienced, and were ex- 
perienciug, every oppreſſion. 

In chooling my meaſures, I had a ſafe clue in 
the poſition of affairs, as ſeen and felt by your- 
telf.—1. Your mcilage to Congreſs, on the 5th 
of December 1793, anuounces an unfriendly 
temper to Great Britain.—2. Your nomination 
of Mr. Jay implies it in it{elf—you always pro- 
felled—and, your letter to me on the 15th of 
April 1794 proves, that if Great Britain did not 

5 £ redreſs 


&« narchical, ariſtocratic, Britannic, and anti-Gallican: that 
« a majority of the Houte of Repreſentatives, the people, 
and the Preſident are in the firſt claſs; and a majority of the 
« Senate in the ſecond. If this intelligence ſhould be uſed, 
« in order to infpire a diſtruſt of our good will to France; 
„ you Will indultriouſly obviate ſuch an effect,“ &c. 
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redreſs our complaints in a reaſonable time, war 
was in your opinion to be the conſequence. 
That letter thus expreſſes your ſentiments upon 
the draught of the meſſage, nominating Mr. Jay: 
My objects are to prevent a war, zf juſtice can 
be obtained by fair and ſtrong repreſentations (to 
be made by a ſpecial envoy) of the injuries, 
which this country has ſuſtained from Great 
Britain, in various ways: to put it in a com- 
plete ſtate of military defence and to provide 
eventually ſuch meaſures, as ſeem to be now 
pending in Congreſs, for execution, if negocia- 
tion in a reaſonable time proves unſucceſsful.” 
—3. Your inſtructions to Mr. Jay had reference 
to an alliance with Ruſha, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, againſt Great Britain, if our differences 
with her ſhould not be adjuſted. —4 Your in- 
ſtructions to Col. Monroe, which were ſketched 
about this time, to be ready for any perſon, who 
ſhould be appointed, command him, to * let 
it be ſeen, that in caſe of war with any nation 
upon earth” (an expreſſion abſolutely aimed at 
Great Britain) we ſhall confider France as 
our firſt and natural ally.“ In theſe inſtructions 
are many other fervent profeſſions to France.— 
5. The plundering under the Britiſh inſtructions 
of the 6th of November 1793, and the ſtirring 
up of the Indians had drawn forth in the houſe 
of Repreſentatives various propoſitions of repri- 
ſal.—6. That houſe was indiſputably attached to 
France.—7. Your orders; your letters; your 
ſpeeches; breathed enmity to Great Britain and 
affection to France. You even excluded from 
your public room, men who were obnoxious to 
France, 
| — By 
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By thefe facts, my conduct towards Mr. Fau- 
chet was guided. — f. I urged upon him your de- 


chration at his reception, that you were a friend 
to the cauſe of the French people ; and, as he 


expreſſes it in his letter No. 10, truly virtu- 


ous, and the friend of your fellow - citizens and 
af principles.” — 2. I bade him to rely on YOU; 
to diſregard the ſuggeſtions of your being influ- 
enced by any fabordmate minifters againſt 
France; and to apprehend nothing from hem, 
while you were ſtedfaſt.— . I exerted myfelf to 
ſatisfy him, that he complained without reaſon 
_ of feverity upon the French cruifers; and the 
fame arguments have been ſince extended in let- 
ters approved by you.—4. I repreſented to him, 
= if ſnares were laid for you, you would ef- 
ſrom them; and more particularly if their 
obſect was the abandoument of France, and an 
adherence to Great Britain: that although like 
other men, who do not mix with the world, 
you might be ſometimes mifled, your induftry 
and ditcernment would protect you from traps. 
—5. I denied, that the actions and profeſſions of 
our government in regard to France were at 
variance; and I have often denied it in writing. 
—6. As to the converſion of our government 
into a monarchy, I ftated, that this would not 
be done with your afftent. For while you were 
defirous of rendering it ſtable only and energe- 
tic; 1 did not undertake to anſwer for the views 
of every man, who, under this pretence, might 
be willing to ſnatch ſomething more; but 1 
was confident, that you would not thus com- 
mit your popularity: —7. It. muſt, I think, 


have been ſubſequent to the time a; the con- 
verſation 
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verſation, alluded to in No. 3, that commented 
upon the bill which ſeemed to affect him ſo deep- 
ly ; and that Taſfured him, that from yielding to: 
the remarks which I made to you uponit, he had 
an abſolute ſecurity againſt the abuſe of the 
powers confided to you 8. I had no data upon 
which to contradict his opinion; that the affairs 
of France, and the ſpirit of the American-people 
might have been disfigured 'to you. But you! 
will do me the juſtice to acknowledge, that 
when J ſpoke to you of the one or the other, I 
diſguiſed ' from you no truth, howſoever unpa- 
latable, and I was always free to deelare in your» | 
preſence, that I never Would.—9. I did not diſ- 
guiſe my perſuaſion, that nothing ſhort of the 
moſt ample reſtitution and compenſation would 
atone with you for the outrages of Great Bri - 
tain. This was a juſtifiable expedient for calm 
ing Mr. Fauchet's fears on the miſſion of Mr. 
Jay.—10. In my endeavours to refute his eſti- 
mate of the prevailing political diviſions; 4: 
certainly did place much of my hope on you. 
Having often without reſerve told you, that: as: 
long as you were ſuperior to party, party would 
be impotent, and unable to perpetrate miſchief, 
F have very. probably uttered an expectations 
acquiring with you iufluence enough, ta prevail 
on yqu to ſtep forth in oppoſition to any ſet of 
men, who ſhould ſeek to aggrandize themſelves 
at the expence of the conſtitution, or of the 
people. Gülben IV 
If in all this I have erred, it is mere error 

but the error is not mine. It was derived from 
the ſpirit of your own movements, and our po- 
litical e r. 1794. But it was not 
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an error. It. was a found and honeſt pokcy : 
it was an indiſpenſable ane for maintaining har- 
mony with France; it was rendered indiſpen - 
ſable by the criſis which had been forced upon 
Mr. Fauchet's mind, from the conviction, that 
artifice-and hoſtility to republicaniſm were tcar- 
ing the 0355 States aſunder from France. It 
was the policy of the people of the United States. 
Had the threatened war 4 Great Britain been 
realized, then this policy would have ſhone 
forth with luſtre: then would:the reverſe have 
been warmly reprehended. Had it not been. 
obſerved, :you' would probably have long a 
heard from France, murmurs which it i 
haue been difficult to appeaſ. | 

The foregoing obſervations have on 
much of the attention due to the diſpatch, No. 3. 
But it is proper to ſubjoin a few more particular 
romarks; becauſe it is not, a correct ſtatement 
of the dun; ; and is evidently defective, 
in omitting the part which Mr. Fauchet him- 
ſelf had in it, and in not exhibiting what I faid 
28 it really was an anſwer to the objections 
advanced by him. His certiſicste too, although 
it cannot 2 to be ſatis factory to the people of 
the: United States, has been lets: explicit, t an it 
would have been, had it been in my power to 
have interrogated. him upon its ſeveral parts, 
after it was compoſed. 

That I was always Veeply affected by the 
very poſſibility of a conflict between the parties 

in the United States, my letter to you in June 
1792, and my couſtant declarations to you, are 
a decided teſtimony. That intelligence of the 
nN of 6 came to Mr. Fauchet 
through 
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through other channals, than myſelf, is noto- 
rious to thoſe who have read the newſpapers. 
Or, if it were neceſſary to demonſtrate its pub- 
licity, 1 might quote a ſentence in a paper, 
written at the beginning of the year 1791, for 
your uſe, and os by you. It is cer» 
tainly much to be regretted, that party-dilcri- 
minations are fo far geographical as: they are; 
and that ideas of a ſeverance of the union, ate 
creeping in both north and ſouth. " no.) 
Without pretending to recolle&.the minutiæ 
of the converſation, I avow, that I did hope to 
acquire an influence every day on your mind 3 
and I will unfold the grounds of my hope, the 
means which I adopted for its accompliſhment, 
and my final object. 

You will acknowledge, Sir, I am ſure, that 
I never attempted to depreciate in your eſteem 
any of my colleagues in office; nor ever to 
magnify or blazon any merit of my own. The 
ſpecies of influence, therefore, to which I di- 
rected my labours, was not that of raifing my- 
ſelf on their ruins. 1; 

I came from Virginia as Attorney-General of 
the United States, irreſiſtibly impelled by the 
friendſhip of your invitation. I was uſhered by 
you into the moſt confidential buſineſs, and, 1 
believe, without the privity of the heads of de- 
partments. You connected me with you ſtill 
more in the year 1793 ; aud afterwards preſſed 


mo into another office, which I did not covet, 
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. Theſe germs of confidence, unequivocally 
diſcloſed by you, I did indeed cheriſh. But 
how? By art or management? No, Sir. By 
telling you the truth, without hefitation, with- 
out a momentary acquieſcence i in the prejudices 
of any man, by defending your character with 
zeal, and by advifing meaſures which ſhould 
'f read over the Preſident of the United States, 

the glowing colours in which * 
ton had been painted to mankind. 

Nor was my object lets : honourable than my 
means. Vou have my opinion under my hand, 
that while you ſhould be untainted by the ſul. 
picion of being a favourer of party, your name 
would be a bulwark againſt party-rage. My 
hope, therefore, of acquiring influence, was to 

ttinteſtine convulfion at defiance, by perſuad- 
ing you to abhor party. You cannot believe, 
that I ever mancuvered with you for any emo- 
jument to myſelf: nor that I was an advocate 
for France, but by plain dealing aud frankneſs, 
which her enemies might curſe, but could not 
criticiſe. | 

Leſt the trifling beine of viſiting you 
ſhould be | wrought up by the malignant into a 
ſcheme of ſeduction; the admonition which 
Mi. Fauchet aſcribes to me, muſt not paſs 
without a comment. As an artifice, it is too 
paltry to be dwelt upon. This probably was 
the truth of the caſe. It is a tribute ſof reſpect 
from foteign miniſters to our chief magiſtrate, 
to Wait on * bim at proper intervals. Mr. Fau- 
chet was. anxious to learu, how private viſits 
were to be regulated H gould not forget, how 
much his predeceſſor” _ abſented himſelf from 
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you, even before the rupture; and I probably 
recommended to him to perform this official 
civility, with the additional aſſurance, that he 
would be received in an eaſy ſtyle, whenſoever 
he ſhould be diſpoſed to a private viſit. Is it 
not an indication of a propenſity, to ſwell little 
matters, thus to interweave ; them in a formal 
political diſpatch ? _ 
In whatſoever ſhape the-drawing the bands 
of the two nations cloſer may have been ad- 
viſed, I remember not. But I was always 
watchful in repelling the imputation of neglect, 
to embrace the overtures of a commercial treaty. 
It was natural for me, at the juncture of Mr. 
Jay's miſſion, to efface every idea of an indif- 
ference to an improved commercial connection 
with France. In a word, Sir, when you com- 
bine Mr. Fauchet's own admiffian. that I re- 
fuſed ſome infoi mation, as being contrary to my 

duty to be divulged, and that he did not fulfil a 
promiſe, as he ſays, to burn a particular paper, 
(which, however, was delivered under your 
direction); the diſpatch No. 3, is ſufficiently 
confronted by his certificate, or my own afler- 
tion. 
2 The Fifteenth and ' ſixteenth paragraphs. - 

15. Whether the exploſion has been provoked by the go- 


vernment; or owes its birth to accident, it is certain that a 
commotion of ſome hundreds of men, who have not fince 


been found in arms, and the very pacific union of the coun- 
ties in Braddock's field, a union which has not been revived, ' 


were not ſymptoms which could juſtify the raiſing of ſo great 
a force as 15,000 men.  Belides the principles, uttered in 
the declarations hĩitherto made public, rather announced Ar- 
| dent minds to be calmed than anarchiſts to be ſubdued. | But 
in order to obtain ' ſomething on the public opinion prepoſ 


ſeſſed againſt the demands contemplated to be made, it was 
neceſſary 
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neteſſary to magnify the danger, to disfigute the views of 
thoſe people, to attribute to them the deſign of uniting them- 
ſelves with England, to alarm the citizens for the fate of the 
conftitution,- whilft in reality the revolution threatened only 
the miniſters.” This ſtep ſucceeded; an army is raiſed ; 
this military part of the ſuppreſſion is doubtleſs Mr. Ha- 
milton's, the pacific part and the fending of commiſſioners 
are due to the influence of Mr. Randolph over the mind of 
the Preſident, whom I delight always to believe, and whom 
I do believe, truly virtuous, and the friend of his fellow- 
citizens and principles. 4 i 

16. In the mean time, although there was a certainty of 
having an army, yet it was neceſſary to aſſure themſelves 
of co-operators among the men whoſe 1 reputation 
might influence their party, and whoſe lukewarmneſs ot 
want of energy in the exiſting conjunctures might compro- 
mit the ſucceſs of the plans. Of all the governors whoſe 
duty it was to appear at the head of the requiſitions, the 
governor of Pennſylvania alone enjoyed the name of Re- 
publican ; his opinton of the Secretary of the Treafury and 
of his ſyſtems was known to be unfavourable. The Secre- 
tary of this ſtate poſſeſſed great influence in the Popular So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, which in its turn influenced thoſe of 
other ſtates ; of courſe he merited attention. It appears 
therefore that theſe men with others unknown to me, all 
having without doubt Randolph at their head, were balan- 
cing to decide on their party. Two or three days before 
the proclamation was publiſhed, and of courſe before the 
cabinet had reſolved on its meaſures, Mr. Randolph came 
to ſee me with an air of great eagerneſs, and made to me 
the overtures of which I have given you an account in my 
No. 6. Thus with ſome thouſands of dollars, the Repub- 
lic could have decided on civil war or on peace! Thus the 
conſciences of the pretended patriots of America have al- 
ready their prices*, It is very true, that the certainty of 
theſe concluſions, painful to be drawn, will for ever exiſt in 
our archives! What will be the old age of this government, 
if it is thus early decrepid! Such, citizen, is the evident 
conſequence, of the ſyſtem of finances conceived by Mr. Ha- 
milton. He has made of a whole nation à ſtock-jobbing, 
ſpeculating, ſelfiſh people. Riches alone here fix conſideri - 
tion; .and;as no one likes to be deſpiſed, they are univerſally 
ſought after. Nevertheleſs this depravity has not yet em- 
a braced 
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braced the maſs of the peo le; the effects of this pernicious 
fyſtem have as yet but 's tly touched them. Still there are 
patriots, of whom I delight to entertain an idea worthy of 
that impoſing title. Conſult Monroe, he is of this numbee ; 
he had appriſed me of the men wham the current of events 
had dragged along as bodies devoid of weight. His friend 
Maddiſon is alſo an honeſt man. Jefferfon, on whom the 
patriots caſt their eyes to ſucceed the Prefident, had foreſeen 
theſe crifes. He prudently retired in order to avoid making 
a figure againſt his inclination, in fcenes, the ſecret of which 
will ſoon or late be brought to light, 


The meeting at Braddock's field was an- 
nounced in every newyſpaper; and wore too for- 
midable an aſpect ta be called pacific. When 
it was. determined to raiſe, an army, I propoſed 
the augmentation from 13,500 to 15,000 men; 
hoping that the unhappy, people, would be inti- 
midated by ſq large a 22 and the introduc- 
tion of a corps of riflemen under General Mor- 

n, whoſe name was reported to be a terror to 
them. It was wiſe to overawe them; for had 
they, in ſome raſh moment made battle, allured 
by a falſe compariſon of their ſtrength and ſitua» 
tion with the power which was marching 
againſt them, ſtill greater bodies of troops 
would have been aſſembled, and war would 
have raged with all its ſeverities. — 

After Mr. Fauchet's declaration, that he does 
not ſpeak from me, except where he particu- 
larly quotes me, it will ſcarcely be required of 
me to deny, that Mr. Hamilton's ideas, of my 
own, in conſultation with you, were commy- 
nicated by me to him; or yet, that the gentle- 
men, who were to appear at the head of the re- 
quiſitions, or any others, aſſociated in the popu- 
lar ſocieties, were ever named by me wei” 
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in reference to the inſurrection. But I do deny 
the latter, upon the beſt of my recollection: 
and upon the further ground, that 1 had not 
the ſmalleſt authority for ſo naming them. 1 
alſo deny the former; and can affirm, that it 
was a ſubject of converſation in Philadelphia, 
but not through my means, that your adviſers 
were divided in opinion as to the immediate 
marching of the militia. * 

Howſoever faſhionable it may have been for 
officers in the federal government to form poli- 
tical connectious with influential perſons in the 
ſtate, overnments, | J had formed none ſuch: 
But i it is aid in Mr. Fauchet's letter, that I was 
at the head of thoſe who balanced in deciding 
upon the part to be taken. Being almoſt an in- 
tire ranger to the inhabitants mn the weſtern 
counties of Pennſylvania, '1 could have few 
perſonal regards ; and I will not waſte time in 
proving, What you well know, that order and 

ood government have been always near to my 
Po. Upon what then could I balance? The 
tenor of my opinions on that eyent 1 will now 
retrace. - 

When the' violence at Col. Neville's houſe, 
on the 17th of July, 1794, and the commotion 
at Braddock's field were aſcertained, I concurred 
with the other gentlemen' of the adminiſtra- 
tion, in the kel aablabelz of thoſe acts, and 
in the neceſſity of reſorting to the militia, if 
the laws were inadequate, Affidavits, let- 
ters, and a variety of papers were laid before 
Nou, to eſtabliſh the exiſtence of an inſurrec- 
tion; and although 1 doubted, whether a judge 
would, upon them, at that time, and under - 

| Ihen 
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then circumſtances grant a certificate of inſurrec- 
tion ; yet I agreed, that thoſe documents ought 
to be ſubmitted to judicial cognizance. At a 
conference, held on the firſt Saturday in Au- 
guſt, 1794, between yourſelf and Governor 
Mifflin, and the federal and ſtate officers, it was 
obſerved, that even iff the inſurrection were 
confined to the four weſtern counties of Pennſyl- 
vania, the militia, which could be procured from 
thence, at that ſtage of the affair, would pro- 
bably be unequal to the taſk of ſubduing the in- 
ſurrection: that the inſurgents, being upwards 
of ſixty thouſand ſouls, had friends elſewhere ; 
and that a letter had been received from Ken- 
tucky, giving an account of the Britiſh govern- 
ment fomenting diſturbances there. The affi- 
davit of a perſon from Pittſburg was read, cor- 
roborating the ſuſpicions, that the Britiſh were 
abetting the inſurgents. Well do I remember 
my remark ; that, if the Britiſh were at the 
bottom of the convulſion, it took a ſerious and 
very important direction; fince, among the rea- 
ſons for ſuſpending the ſettlement at Preſqu* 
iſle, the 268 9: Fl of them was one, To 
ſhew my own impreſſion of Britiſh interference 
in the weſtern troubles, I refer to the following 
paſſage in my letter to you of the 5th of Au- 
guſt, 1794.— If the intelligence of the over- 
tures of the Britiſh to the weſtern counties be 
true, and the inhabitants ſhould be driven to 
accept their aid; the ſupplies of the weſtera 
army—the weſtern army itſelf may be deſtroy- 
ed ; the re-union of that country to the United 
States will be impracticable, and we muſt be 
"engaged in a Britiſh _ If the ie, 
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be probable only, how difficult will it be to re- 
concile the world to believe, that we have been 
conſiſtent in our conduct; when, after running 
the hazard of mortally offending the French by 
the punctilious obſervance of neutrality after 
deprecating the wrath of the Engliſh by every 
poſſible ack of government; after che requeſt for 
the ſuſpenſion of the ſettlement at preſqu iſle, 
which has in ſome meaſure been founded on the 
poſſibility of Great Britain being rouſed to arms 
by it; we purſue meaſures, which threaten col- 
kfion' with 'Great Britain, and which are mixed 
with the blood of our fellow-citizens.” To 
thew that the Governor of Pennſylvania thought 
the Britiſh movements to be of fome weight, I 
refer to this expreſſion in his firſt letter to you. 

— Nor in this view of the ſubject ought we. 
to omit paying fome regard to the ground for 
ſuſpecting, that the Britiſh government has al- 
ready, infidioufly and unjuftly attempted to ſe- 
duce the citizens on our weſtern frontier from 
their duty ; and we know, that in a moment of 
deſperation, or diſguſt, men may be led to accept 
that as an aſylum, which, under different im- 
preſſions, they would ſhun as a ſnare. To ſhew, 
that the federal commiſſioners deemed the report 
as to the Britifh worthy of inquiry, and that they 
were actually inticing our citizens for one put: 
poſe at leaſt, ] refer to a paſſage in Mr. Brad- 
ford's letter on the 17th of Auguſt, 1794.— 
6 I forgot to mention, that I bave not been able 
to diſcover any inclination in the inſurgents to 
avail themſelves of Britiſh protection: dut Mr. 
informs me, that he has direct intelli- 
gence, that about the laſt of July, two men 
| from 
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from Detroit appeared in Waſhington country; 
to get an aſſociation to go and ſettle lands at the, 
mouth of the Cayahoga; and that at the time 
his informant ſdw the paper, there were about. 
four hundred names ſubſcribed. He believes 
they are at preſent on the waters of Buffaloe 
Creek.” To ſhew your own ſenſe of Britiſh 
interference in the inſurrection, I refer to an 
extract from my letter to Mr. Jay, on the 18th 
of Auguſt, 1794, approved by yourſelf.— We 
cannot add upon progf, that Britiſh influence 
has been tampering with the people of. Ken- 
tucky, and of the neighbourhood of Pittſburg, 
to ſeduce them from the United States, or to 
encourage them in a revolt againſt the general 
government. It has however beea boaſted 
by them, and an expectation of ſuch ſupport is 
ſuſpected to have been excited in the breaſts of 
— „ I will: not ſay, that the government 
did wrong, in diſcarding all ſcruples with re- 
ſpect to Britiſh hoſtility. But I was. prompted 
to write to you my — * of the 5th of Au- 
of Auguſt. 1794, againſt the immediate opera- 
tion of the militia, by this, among other con- 
ſiderations; that I heard an influen ial member 
of your adminiſtration. wiſh, that=the people, 
aſſembled at Braddock's field, had. burnt Pittſ- 
burg, as they threatened; and I was apprehen- 
ſive, that as ſoon as the firſt ſtep of military 
force was taken, you might be puſhed to march 
the militia, notwitſtanding the commiſſioners 
ſhould report, as in fact they flattered them- 
ſelves on the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1794, that oppo- 
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fition to the laws would ceaſe. Was not this 
the meaning of a declaration in your preſence at 
the abovementioned conference, that it was not 
enough to reſtore things to the ſtate in which 
they were ſix weeks before? But I united in the 
advice of the 25th of Auguſt, 1794, for march- 
mg the militia, If then to declare without re- 
ſerve, that the militia muſt be employed to 
fupport the laws, provided they could not be 
executed by the officers of the law ; to be ſo- 
keitous to avert a civil war; and fave, if poſ- 
fible, a million of dollars to the United States; 
to be cautious in the expenditure of money, for 
which there had been no appropriation; and to 
convince the people, that every conciliatory 
plan had been exhauſted in warding off the 
Emergency ;—if this be to balance, then did 1 
balance, not otherwiſe. 

The day, on which J viſited Mr. Fauchet, 
was about the 5th of Auguſt, 1794, after the 
Hrſt proclamation was ordere#. He was at his 
country-houſe on the Schuylkill ; I was never 
there but once; and then I ſtaid only for t wen- 
ty minutes a ſhort ſpace for an overture of 
conſpiracy. As to my air, I am ready, with- 
out however recollecting it, to admit every ap- 
pearance of trouble; for I was weighed down 
by the thought, and calamitous neceſſity; of 
ſhedding. the blood of citizen by citizen. 
Conſcious, as I was, that upon the ſubject of 
money, nothing had paſſed between Mr. Fau- 
chet Aud myſelf, which rendered me vulnerable; 
1 was not diſmayed by the inferences in his let- 
ter No. 10, 25 his diſpatch No. 6. I con- 
fels, however, that I was almoſt intirely 5 
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loſs, to what they could allude; until, on the 
inſpection of No. 6, I gathered from its ſhort, 
abrupt, and incomplete ſtatement, fome leading 
ideas. 5 | bs 348 Ta 
Mr. Fauchet connects, what he calls the over- 
ture in No. 6, with the narrative of the infor- 
rection; and conſequently a folution of. it is to 
be looked for in that event. As to the requeſt 
of a private converſation, I neither can, nor 
have I any ſolicitude, to charge my memory 
concerning it. Whenſoever the ſecretary of 
ſtate has gone to the houſe of a foreign miniſter, 
it has generally been a thing of courte, that they 
ſhould be alone. Our diſcourle turned upon the 
inſurrection, and upon the expected machina- 
tions of Mr. Hammond and others at New- 
Vork, againſt the French Republic, Governor 
Clinton, and myſelf, 1 ſpoke to you of this aſ- 
| ſemblage at New-York, and of Mr. Fauchet's 
opinion, that they would concert ſomething te 
the annoyance of France. Freſh as the intelli- 
gence was upon my mind, that the Britiſh were 
fomenting the inſurrection, I was ſtrongly in- 
clined to believe, that Mr. Hammond's Con- 
greſs, as Mr. Fauchet denominated -it, would 
not forego the opportunity of furniſhing, to the 
utmoſt of their abilities, employment to the 
United States, and of detaching their attention 
and power from the European war. Of Mr. 
Hammond's individual efforts 1 could not en- 
tertain a doubt; he having declared, if Jam uot 
miſinformed, that Mr. Jay's miſſion would be 
abortive; and his whole demeanor ſeeming to 
be regulated by the expectation, that no adjuſt» 
ment with Great Britain was at hand. 1 own 
| therefore 
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therefore, that I was extremely deſirous of learn- 
ing, what was paſſing at New-York. Mr. Fau- 
chet had given me a title to call upon him for 
proof of. his complaints, that in the boſom of 
our country, in one of our moſt capital cities, 
combinations againſt the French cauſe were to- 
lerated. Complaints of this kind had been a 
reiterated theme with him, and I could not neg- 
le& this, without ſubjecting myſelf to cenſure. 
I accordingly demanded his proofs ; calculating, 
that if evidence was unattamable, I ſhould ſi- 
lence future crimination of the United States; 
and if it was attainable, it might bring with it 
other intelligence, highly beneficial to the Unit- 
ed States, in detecting aud enabling them to 
counteract, the machinations. in favour; of the 
inſurrection. I certainly thought, that . thoſe 
men, who were on an intimate footing with Mr. 
Fauchet, and had ſome acceſs to the Britiſh 
connections, were the beſt fitted for obtaining 
this intelligence. I remembered, that he had 
applied to me, for the names of men, qualified 
as contractors of flour in the different ſtates ; 
and this application can be proved by a paper in 
my poſſeſſion, by two gentlemen in Philadel- 
phia, and, I believe, by yourſelf, to whom J 
mentioned it. Whether I ſuggeſted them to be 
the proper correſpondents on the occaſion, or 
not, I ſhall not undertake to determine. But 
if I did, I had not the moſt diſtant” idea of any 
names, or any number of perſons; and if nume 
ber was all hinted at, it muſt have been in that 
indefinite way, which Mr. Fauchet ſtates in his 
certificate. What were to be the functions of 


theſe meu? The diſpatch. No. 6, informs us 
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« tg ſave the conntry” from a civil war; not to 
kindle one, as has been maliciouſly aſſerted. To 
every man, whoſe motives were pure; who 
panted for no pretexts to raiſe a military force; 
this object was dear indeed: The backwardueſs 
of ſome portions of the militia in marching, and 
the reſignation of ſeveral officers were notori- 
ous ; and when I broke to Mr. Bradford and 
other gentlemen, my fear of our being embroil- 
ed with the Britiſh, I aver their anſwer to have 
been, that, if the Britiſh could once be found to 
have meddled with the inſurrection, the friends 
of the inſurgents would abandon them, and the 
militia would ſtep forth with alacrity. . Of this 
was abſolutely perſuaded myſelf.—It was cafy 
to be foreſeen, that every rigor, which could' be 
exerciſed upon men, who ſhould be known to 
be engaged in a work of this nature, would be 
exerciſed upon them by the Britiſh Faction; 
and that if from debt or any other cauſe they 
ſhould happen to be in their power, mercy 
would be vainly expected. How I exprefled 
myſelf in relation to this, if at all, I cannot now 
remember; for it was ſo much an affair of ac- 
cidental occurrence to my mind, that until I 
ſaw No. 6, I could not, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
ſatisfy myſelf, how money came to be involved. 
Mr. Fauchet's letter indeed made me ſuppoſe, 
that No! 6 poſlibly alluded to ſome actual or 
proffered loan or expenditure, for the nouriſh- 
ment of the inſurreQtion : and therefore I 
thought it neceſſary ro deny, in my letter to 
vou of the 19th of Auguſt, 1795, that one ſhil- 
ling was contemplategs by me to be applied by 
Mr. Fauchet relative to the inſurrection. = 
cou 
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could only ſay, as I now repeat, that whatſoever 
might have paſſed, in which money was embrac- 
ed, could only reſpect the circumſtances. above+ 
mentioned. I appeal to God, as my wit- 
nets, that the day after the converſation with 
Mr. Fauchet, 1 in formed you of his having com- 
plained of machinations at New-York againſt 
his government : that he intimated others of a 
ſimilar kind againſt the United States: that you 
aſked me, why he did not bring proof of them? 
and that I replied, that I had inſiſted upon it be- 
ing his duty to produce them by every exertion 
in his power. How much more I may have 
faid to you, Ido not recollect; but I withheld 
nothing from you, on an idea of impropriety in 
myfelf. To minute down. the various conver- 
ſations hetween you and myſelf, was impractable: 
to recolle& them all, and in their juſt extent, 
cannot Le undertaken by either of us :!——nay 
more, had I been ſo careful, as to preſerve a me- 
morial of this particular converſation, which, in 
the ſuppoſed money-part of it at leaſt, made ſo 
ſmall an impreſſion upon me; I ſhould be puz- 
zled to aſſign a reaſon to myſelf for doing ſo. 
What, if I had exhorted Mr. Fauchet thus: 
« Sir! you have been uttering your diſcontents- 
to me concerning a couſpiracy, carried on by 
the Britiſh: in the United States againſt your 
government, and have inſinuated, that it is ex- 
tended even to our own. To prove that you 
are ſincere, and are not indulging idle clamours; 
obtain the neceſſary intelligence. Vou can do 
it, although you ſhould be obliged to protect 
your correſpondents from Britiſh perſecution, by 
the advances to be made to them, on the 1 
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of your flour- contracts.“ Without examining 
the correctneſs or unfitneſs of this procedure 3 
let me aſk, if I was not warranted in the belief, 

that it would have been acceptable to you, to 
make the reſearches, which Mr, Fauchet was 
bound to inſtitute 1n juſtice to his own country, 
the vehicle of information, uſeful to our own, 
touching the Britiſh movements? Yes, Sir; 
look at a certain letter, which you approved, on 
the 28th of July, 1794, in which the money of 
the United States was pledged, and every nerve 
was ſtrained for this object ;- look at another 


letter, which, though written on the 28th of 


Auguſt, 1794, was diſcuſſed as early as the lat- 
ter end of July; and directed a public officer to 
explore tbe temper of the counties, welt of the 
Suſquehanna, as to the inſurre&ion ;—remem- 
ber another very confidential letter, which k 
was inſtructed by you to write, urging a parti- 
cular perſon to explore the ſituation of the in- 
ſurgents in all points. What my own zeal was 
on this diſtreſſing criſis, let my private letter to 
Mr. Bradford at Pittſburg, on the 16th of Au- 
guſt, 1795, ſpeak, —* The attention of this 
city* is occupied by the commotion in the weſt; 
and there ſeems to be but one horror at the at- 
tack on government. However I pray you to 
cloſe the buſinefs without bloodſhed ; and let 
the ſouls of our fellow-citizens be warmed 
againſt ſome common enemy, rather than one 
another. Whatever eloquence, whatever in- 
fluence our commiſſioners poſleſs, let them pour 


it all moſt profuſely | forth, rather than n ſuffer the 
| Phil adelpuĩa. 
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fword to be drawn. I never reflet on the fitua- 


tion of the man, whom I venerate and love, that 


do not curſe thoſe, who are endeavouring by 
heir outrages on government, to drive him to 
an act, which he would avoid by any ſacrifice of 
perſonal conſiderations. If the Rabicon is not 
pres by the inſurgents, I truſt, that you can 
op them on this fide; — if it is, I lament the 
dire neceſſity of appealing to arms.“ 
That the narrative of the converſation is mu- 
tilated, appears from the very face of the paper, 
which Mr. Adet affirms to contain the whole of 
what relates to the overture as it 1s called. 
Naked as the repreſentation is, it is incompre- 
henſible in itſelf. What four men upon earth 
could have been contemplated ? Why was Br:- 
#/h perſecution to be apprehended ? Why ſhould 
ſo peculiar an intereſt be attributed to Mr. Fau- 
chet, in ſaving the country from a civil war? 
No other explanation, than that which. has been 
given, will ſuit the imperfe@ hints. Having 
already delivered my opinion to the Preſident 
for the purpoſe of ſaving a civil war, no agency 
rom me could accomplifh any new effect. 
I will here enquire from Mr, Hammond, and 
the Britiſh faction, which through him have 
been put in motion; from thoſe, who for the 
fake of party, intereſt, or perſonality, have pro- 
agated falſehoods in every town; or who per- 
3 in the hatred of a connection between the 
United States and France ;—what is become of 
their bafe aſſertions, that tens and hundreds of 
thouſand dollars have been received from the 
French mininiſter * 1 demand of thoſe, who 
dave tranſmitted. to every quarter of the union, 
1 in 
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in which they could find adherents, ſtories, of 


large ſums of French ſeeret: ſervice money be- 
ing diſtributed in the United States, to exhibit 
their proof. Let them or the government go 
to the Bank of the United States, from whence 
the , French miniſter received all the money 
which was paid to him by our Treaſury, or let 


them ſcrutinize elſewhere. Let every ſum of 
importance be traced ; let a reward, be offered 


for every ſpecies of evidence: 1 challenge the 
whole word to ſupport, by theſe or, any othgr 
expedients, the charge of money or of an over- 
ture for money. 

If candor ever dwelt in the breaſt of thoſe 
who have ſeized Mr. Fauchet' s letter, as an in- 
ſtrument of party, or from their familiarity 
with corruption it has not deſerted them, I mujt 
intreat them for a moment to obey the dictates 
of common ſenſe. Nothing ſhort of the moſt 
complete folly could have induced me to hjpt 
to Mr. Fauchet an overture of money, for my- 
ſelf— 1. It cannot be doubted, that it Mr. Fau- 
chet had even conjectured, that I had preſented 
myſelf for money, he would, have been pointed. 
He. would either have directly aſſerted it, or 


would have inſinuated, that the "meaſure. of 


which I talked, was a cover to ſore propoſition 
for my own benefit. He would have 2 

verted upon the circuitouſneſs of my pr ced- 
ing; and would, probably have attempted to i- 
dicate, how my obſervations. could have been 
brought round, ſo as to be applicable to myſelf. 
An omiſſion like this, was too, ſtriking to, a 


man, whoſe, pen. was rapidly flowing in the biſ- | 


tory of his acceſs to official ſecrets.—2. There 
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were official ſecrets, which might have been 
diſtantly, but plainly approached, and the value 
of which would have been more attractive to 
him, than the ſaving of the United States 
from a civil war. What would not have been 
his joy to inſpect Mr. Jay's inſtructions and 
letters? And yet you muſt be convinced, that 
he never ſaw or heard a ſyllable of them with- 
out your permiſhon.—3. A plan of corruption 
which ſhould engage the attention of a foreign 
miniſter, muſt pledge the perſon corrupted to 
execute the will of the foreign government. 
Read Mr. Fauchet's letters in the department 
of ſtate; read the anguiſh of his remonſtrances; 
and then determine, if the moſt ſucceſsful ad- 
dreſs to him for a mercenary purpoſe would not 
have been to promiſe to labour for the removal 
of their cauſe.—4. I had often heard him vehe- 
ment againſt the Britiſh practice of ſeduction, 
and extolling the purity of bis own government. 
If this were not enough to deter a propoſition 
for money, it would have been clothed in terms, 
which might deciſively fix his notice.— 5. You 
and I knew, Sir, officially his poverty, from his 
urgency to anticipate the debt due to France, 
for the purchaſe of proviſions.—6. You and I 
knew officially from the American miniſter, 
that two other perſons were in commiſſion with 
Mr. Fauchet. It was ſuſpected, from a quar- 
ter in which I confided, that theſe perſons were 
in a political intimacy with members of our go- 
vernment, not friendly to me. I knew offici- 
ally, that money-claims and money-advances 
were to be ſanctioned by them as well as Mr. 
Fauchet. Is it poſſible, that ordinary 4 — 
"0 | wou 
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would not have forbidden this hazard, this cer- 
tainty of detection? — . It was predicted on 
Mr. Fauchet's arrival, that on a revolution of 
the party which ſent him hither, he would be 
recalled, Was his the foreign miniſter who 
was to be the depoſitory . of very high confi- 
dence —8. You recolle&, that Mr. Fauchet, 
upon learning that you meant to reſide at Ger- 
mantown during the ſummer of 1794, rented a 
houſe, as he told you, to have the pleaſure of 
being near you; that without lodging a ſingle 
night there, he ſuddenly reverſed his determi- 
nation; paid his landlord a compoſition, and ſe- 
queſtered himſelf in the country on the Schuyl- 
kill. No ſooner was I acquainted with it than 
I obſerved to you, that Mr. Fapchet muſt have 
been abruptly alienated from the government. 
This, therefore, was not the ſeaſon for confi- 
dential overtures; and -the ſtrain of my public 
letters to him, which awakened his ſenſibility, 
, manifeſted, that I felt myſelf beyond danger 
from his diſcloſures.—g. Would he have 
thought of anſwering me, by referring to“ the 
pure and unalterable principles of his Repub- 
- lie;” would he have always admitted my inte- 
grity in his letters; or would he have certified 
the converſation, as he has done, if I had con- 
deſcended to accept a bribe ?—10. Do you be- 
- lieve, Sir, that if money was purſued by a Se- 
cretary of State, he would have been rebuffed 
by an anſwer, which implied no refuſal ; and 
would not have renewed the propoſition ; which 
however Mr. Fauchet confeſſes, that he never 
heard of again. | 

But why, (it may be aſked) if his mages 
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"Tions' were not very forcible, has he made ſuch 
' forcible inferences ?! When he wrote his let- 
ter on the 31ſt of October 1794, his irritation 
againſt the government had increaſed ; and his 
political ſpeculations went to vilify the ſyſ- 
tem of finance, and to bend every event to his 
opinions. How elſe can we account for a civil 
war, which was then exiſting, being decided 
or not, according to the ſtatement in No. 6 ?— 
Where is the tariff, as if a ſum was marked 
out ;—His impreſſions may have been what 
they will, I deny them, if they be coupled 
with any ching diſhonourable. He admits, that 
"he was miſtaken. No. 6 itſelf . 
that he did not comprehend the tranſaction; 
and his ſolution of his error from the uſe of the 
French and Engliſh language at different times, 
will be frankly allowed by thoſe, who have 
been cireumſtanced, as Mr. Fauchet was. 

If a foreign miniſter, known to be diſguſted 
with the government, and a particular officer; 
anxious to approve himfelf as vigilant, pene- 
trating, and influential; imperfectly underſtand- 
ing what is ſaid to him; conjecluring things to 
be facts, many of which are, within the know- 
ledge of yourſelf and others, unfounded ; col- 
leQting from the newſpapers ſtates of politics ; : 
ſecluding himfelf from the word, where, his 

information might be chaſtized; drawing er- 
roneous conſequences from his own data: —if 
he is to be immediately and continually quoted 
in oppoſition to his own certificate, and the te- 
- nor of his on diſpatches, to the diſadvantage 
of that officer; then may any foreign miniſter 


"*dbſtroy; whom he pleaſes ; then may Mr. Ham- 
mond, 
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mond, and thoſe who reſemble him, deſtroy 


any officer not devoted to Great Britain. What 
more can be expected from me? 


The ſeventeenth paragraph.- 


17. As ſoon as it was decided that the-French Republic 
urchaſed no men to do their duty, there were to be ſeen 
individuals, about whoſe conduct the government could at 
leaſt form uneaſy conjectures, giving themſelves up with a 
ſcandalous oſtentation to its views, and even ſeconding its 
declarations. The Popular Societies ſoon emitted reſolu- 
tions ſtamped with the ſame ſpirit, and who although they 
may have been adviſed by love of order, might nevertheleſs 
have omitted or uttered them with leſs folemnity. Then 
were ſeen coming from the very men whom we had been 


accuſtomed to regard as having little friendſhip for- the- 


ſyſtem of the Treaſurer, harangues without end, in order to 
give a new direction to the publie mind. The militia, how- 
ever, manifeſt ſome repugnance, particularly in Pennſyl- 


vania, for the ſervice to which they were called. Several 


officers reſign ; at laſt by excurſions or harangues, incom- 
plere requiſitions are obtained, and ſcattered volunteer 
trom different parts make up the deficiency. How much 
more intereſting, than the changeable men whom I have 
inted above, were thoſe plain citizens who anſwered the 
licitations which were made to them to join the volunteers 
«Tf we are required we will march; becauſe we do not 
wiſh not to have a government, but to arm ourſelves as vo- 
lunteers would be in appearance ſubſcribing implicitly to 
the exciſe ſyſtem which we reprobate. 


Although in the firſt line of this paragraph, 
M. Fauchet continues the ſpirit of the deduc- 
tions, which he had made the minute before; 
vet does it manifeſt, tnat, when he wrote his 
letter, he did not conceive me to be perſonally 


concerned in the overture, as he terms it. For + 


what were men to be procured ? To do their 
duty. What was their duty? To fave their 


country from a civil war. If it be objected, 
that 


\ 
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that, that his decifion, which appears from 
No. 6, never to have been communicated to me, 
was notwithſtanding gueſſed at and intimated 
to any individuals whatſoever ; I aſſert, that 
nothing can be more remote from truth. 


The eighteenth paragraph. 


18. What I have ſaid above, authoriſes then our reſting 
on the opinion become inconteſtible, that in the criſis which 
has bur, and in the means employed for reſtoring order, 
the true queſtion was the deſtruction or the triumph of the 
Treaſurer's plans. This being once eſtabliſhed, let us paſs 
over the facts related in the common diſpatches, and ſee — 
the government or the "Treaſurer will take from the very 
ſtroke which threatened his ſyſtem the ſafe opportunity of 
humbling the adverſe party, and of ſilencing their enemies 
whether open or concealed. The army marched ; the 
Preſident made known that he was going to command it ; 
he ſat out for Carliſle; Hamilton, as I have underſtood, re- 
queſted to follow him; the Preſident dared not to refuſe 
him. It does not require much penetration to divine the 
object of this journey: In the Preſident it was. wiſe, it 
might alſo be his duty. But in Mr. Hamilton it was a con- 
ſequence of the profound policy which direQts all his ſteps; 
a meaſure dictated by a perfect knowledge of the human 
heart, Was it not intereſting for him, for his party, tottering 
under the weight of events without and accuſation within, 
to proclaim an intimacy more perfect than ever with the 
Preſident, whoſe very name is a ſufficient ſhield againſt the 
moſt formidable attacks? Now what more evident mark 
could the Preſident give of his intimacy than by ſuffering 
Mr. Hamilton, whoſe name even is underſtood in the weſt as 


that of a public enemy, to go and place himſelf at the head of 


the army which went, if I may uſe the expreſſion, to cauſe 
his ſyſtem to triumph againſt the oppoſition of the people? 
The preſence of Mr. Hamilton with the army muſt attach 
it more than ever to his party; we ſee what ideas, theſe 
circumſtances give birth to on both ſides, all however to 
the advantage of the Secretary. 

This paragraph ſcarely requires. a comment 
from me. It is obſervable, however, that as 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fauchet returus to ſubjects, upon which 
he, communicated With his colleagues, they 
Were, according to his obſervation at the be- 
ginning of his letter, intirely diſtin ' from any 
ſecrets of our government. When he ſpeaks of 
his having leur ned, that Mr. Hamilton requeſted 
to follow the Preſident, J am not quoted; 
though I ſhall freely declare, how I may have 
contributed to the report, which he might have 
poſſibly heard from his colleagues through the 
connections, which they had formed, both in 
and out of the government. You will remem- 
ber, Sir, that I repreſented to you, how much 
Col. Hamilton's accompanying you was talked 
o out of doors, and how much ſtreſs was laid 
the ſeeming neceſſity of the Commander 
75 Chief having him always at his elbow. You 
acquainted me with his requeſt to attend you, 
and Funderſtood, that I was at _— to ſay fo 
whereſoever I ſhould find an occafion. I think 
it probable, therefore, that I mentioned the 
fact, to ſhew to the world, that Col. Hamilton 
had not been folicited- by you to follow him, and 
thus to counteract the idea of your abſolute de- 
pendance on his counſels. But I neither recol- 
let" nor believe, that any thing paſſed from 
myſelf to Mr. Fauchet. That the Preſident 
dared not to refuſe Mr. Hamilton is plainly Mr. 
F auchet's 5 own remark. 


The nineteenth paragraph. 


19: Three weeks kad they enca mages} in the weſt 1 

a ſingle armed man appearing. However the Preſident, 
— who wiſhed to ak the moſt of the new manceuvreg 
made it public that he was going to command in perſon. 
2 * of a 1 Very m. it was W 


* 
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to try whether therę could not be obtained from the pr 
| which were ſup heb ts have changed, a ſilence, de ess ie 
conclude the bility of infringing the conſtitution in its 
moſt eflential part; in that which, fixes the relation of the 
Preſid t with the legiſlature. But the patriotic papers 
Jin nel 0 of this artful attempt: I am certain that the office 
of the Secretary of State which alone remained at Philadel- 
. (for while the miniſter of finance was with the army, 
he miniſter of war Was on a tour to the Province of Maine, 
105 miles from Philadelphia) maintained the controverſy 
fayour of the opinion which it was deſired to eſtabliſh. 
A' compariſon between ther Preſident and the Engliſh mo- 
narch was introduced, who far removed from Weſtminſter, 
1 ſtrictly fulfils his duty of ſanctioning; it was much in- 
ſted on that the conſtitution declares that the Preſident 
commands the armed force: this ſi militude was treated 
with contempt; the conſequence of the power of com- 
manding in perſon, drawn from the right to command in 
chief (or direct) the force of the ſtate, was ridiculed and te- 
duced to an abſurdity, by ſuppoling a fleet at ſea, and an 
army on land. The reſult of, this controverſy was, that 
ſome days after it was annonnced that the Preſident would 
| ny to open the An ſeſſion. 


I diſcover nothing j in this patagreph demand- 
ing an anſwer from me; except that with my 
privity or belief, not a ſingle publication was 
made from the department of ſtate, reſpecting 
the Preſident” s abſence from congreſs. 


The twentieth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecand, twenty-third, „ 
2 2 rth, and iwenty-fifth paragraphs. 


"2p. During his ſtay at Bedford, the Preſident doubtleſs 
cbneetted the plan of the campaign with Mr. Lee, to whom 
he left the command in chief. The letter by which he de- 
legates the command to him, is that of a virtuous man, 
at leaft as to the, major part of the. ſentiments which it con- 
tains; he afterwards ſet ont for Philadelphia, where he has 
Jt aig, and Mr. Hamilton. remains with, the army. 

by laſt eitcuunſtance unveils all che plan of, the 
ebe reſides over. the” "milita Y. operations in order 
70 2 re In he fight of his enemies a formidable and im> 


N poſing 
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poſing conſideration. He and Mr. Lee the commander in 
chief, agtce perfectly in principles. The governors of Jer- 
ſey and Maryland harmonize entirely with them: the go- 
yernor of Pennſylvania, of whom it never would have been 
ſuſpected, lived intimately and publicly with Hamilton. 
Such a union of perſons would be matter ſufficjent to pro- 
duce reſiſtance in the weſtern counties, eyen admitting they 
had not thought of making any. * ba a 

22. The ſoldiers themſelves are aſtoniſhed at the ſcanda- 
lous gaiety, with which thoſe who poſſeſs the ſecret, pro- 
chim their approaching triumph. It is aſked, of what uſe 
are 15,000 men in this country, in which proviſions are 
ſcarce, and where are to be ſeized only ſome turbulent men 
at their plough. Thoſe who conducted the expedition know 
this; the matter is to create à great expence; when the 
ſums ſhall come to he aſſeſſed, no one will be willing to pay, 
and ſhould each pay his aſſfeſſiment, it will be done in curling 
the infurgent principles of the patriots, BU. 
23. It is impoſſible to make a more able manceuyre fot 
the opening of Congrefs. The paſſions, the generous-in- 
dignation which had agitated their minds in the laſt ſeſſion, 
were about being renewed with till more vigor; there wa 
nothing to announce of brilliãnt ſuccefſes' which they pad 

romiſed. The hoſtilities of Great Britain on the conti- 
nent, ſo long diſguiſed, and now become evident, a com- 
merce always harraſſed, ridiculous negociations lingering at 
London, waiting until new conjunctures ſhould authotize 
new inſults: ſuch was the picture they were likely to have 
to offer the repreſentatives of the people. But this crifis, 
and the great movements made to prevent its conſequences, 
change the ſtate of things. With what advantage do they 
denounce an atrocious attack upon the conſtitution, and ap- 
preciate the activity uſed to repreſs it; the ariſtocraticab 
party will ſoon have underſtood the fecret; all the misfor- 
tunes will be attributed to patriots; the party of the latter 
is about being deſerted by all the weak men, and this com- 
plete ſeſſion will have been gained. 

24. Who knows what will be the limits of this triumph? 
Perhaps advantage will be taken by it to obtain ſome laws 
for ſtrengthening che government, and ſtill more precĩipitat- 
ing the propenſity already viſible, that it has towards ariſto- 
CTACY. . t | | 

| 4 Such are, Citizen, the data which I poſſeſs concern- 
ing the le events, and the conſequences I draw. from them: 
ee SUSIE 120045" > EY | I wiſh 
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> I. with I may be deceived in my calculations, and the good 

diſpoſition. of the people; their attachment to principles 
lead me to expect it. I have perhaps herein fallen into the 
repetition of reflections and facts contained in other diſ- 

atches, but: I wiſhed to preſent together ſome views which 
[ have reaſon to aſcribe to the ruling party, and ſome able 
manœuvres invented to ſupport themſelves. Without parti- 
cipating in the paſſions of the parties, I obſerve them; and 
1 owe-to my, country an exact and ſtrict account of the ſitua- 
tion of things... I ſhall make it my duty to keep you regu- 
larly informed of every change that may take place; above 
all I ſhall apply myſelf to penetrate the diſpoſition of the le- 
giſlature; that will not a little aſſiſt in forming the final idea 
which we ought to have of theſe movements, and what we 


- 


ſhould really fear or hope from them. | a 
Upon theſe paragraphs I ſhall obſerve, only 

that it was impoſſible for me on the faith of 
Mr. Jay's letters to pronounce, that the nego- 
tiations in London were derifory or ridiculous. 

Thus, Sir, have I analyzed Mr. Fauchet's 
letter, No. 10, and his diſpatches, No. 3 and 6. 
But it is my right, from a juſt ſenſe of injury, 
to call the attention of the people and yourſelf 
to ſome further obſervations 2 


os 


In this letter, Sir, I appeal to the people of 
the United States. They have not committed 
themſelves. They have no prejudices, no anti- 
pathies, no jealouſies to be awakened. They 
will follow counſellors, who will not, and can-: 
not deceive them: who will act for themſelves, 
and are not played off by others behind the icene. 
They will be able to repel the crifis, Which, I 
fear, may diſturb our harmony with France. 
But without a farther enumeration of reaſons 
for an appeal to the people, to W hom elſe ought 
I to appeal ? If the ſtories, which have been 

propagated, 
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* be true; it is their honor, which 
has been wounded. If falſe, they alone can 
make retribution to me. On them alone can 
I rely to diſtinguiſh truth from the management 
and exaggerations of a Britiſh miniſter, Britiſh 
partiſans, Britiſh: merchants, enemies of France, 
friends of monarchy, and er of our con- 
ſtitution. TAY 
To yourſelf, Sir, I never can appeal. Vour 
conduct on the 19th of Auguſt 1795, your let- 
ter of the 2oth; and the declarations of thoſe, - 
who felt a perſuaſion, that they were fighting : 
under your banners, have long ago proclaimed, 
that you had been in art inſtant transformed into 
my enemy: And this, if I miſtake not, was the 
courſe of your thoughts. After you had deter- 
mined not to ratify during the exiſtence of the 
proviſion order, you were ſurrounded by the re- 
monſtrances of the: people from one end of the 
union to the other. You perceived, that not to 
ratify immediately, would diſguſt one party, and 
that to ratify, even after the abolition of that 
order, would diſguſt the other. Vou will re- 
member a remarkable phraſe of your own upon 
this occaſion. Before, however, you were 
ſcarcely cool from the heat of your journey 
from Virginia, the man, who had been anxi- 
_ oufly inquiring after your arrival, haſtened to 
Qeliver the letter to you. Then the friend- 
ſhip of the people for France which had been 
before a terror, was changed into a phantom, 
from the expeCtation of ſatisfying them of an 
exiſting corruption in her favour. Then the 
oppoſers of the treaty might, as was ſuppoſed, 
be branded, as a! deteſtable faction“ —** a de- 
* conſpiracy '—and plotters of a revolu- 
tion, 
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tion. The deſtruction of me was a little ſome- 
thing the groundwork of a more important 
aſſault upon others. In meiyou faw. a mat of 
no party — - 4 friends, though they knew 
me to be republican, were milled to believe, 
that in your cabinet I was an adherent to anti- 
republican meatures, and were ignorant, that 
no opinion, which I there gave, ever ſwerved 
trom the rights of the people :—who, having 
the name of being befriended by you, and have 
always: vindicated your character, when un- 
juſtly aft aſſailed, was the more expoſed to a deadly 
Broke from the arm of au elevated and reputed 
patron. You thought alſo, that from the agen- 
cy; which I had had in the. treaty, the people 
might keep aloof from rendering me juſtice. 
Be this as it may, they ſhall be informed of the 
truth; and I repeat, that, I will not court od 
prejudices of any mau upon earth. 

did indeed, before the proviſion · order was 
known, eonſider you, as bound to ratify; if the 
ſenate ſhould. adviſe: you; becauſe - your powers 
to Mr. Jay did not ſeem to have been exceeded. 
I was much influenced alfo by theſe confidera- 
tions. 1. That if the people were adverſe to 
the treaty, it was the conſtitutional right of the 
Houſe: of Repteſentatives to refuſe, upon ori 
nal grounds, unfettered by the aſſent of the 4 
nate or yourſelf, to.pats the laws, neceſfary for 
its execution :—2, That Mr. Jay had afferted, 
that no better; terms could poſſibly be obtained; 
and that obſtiuacy in rejecting the ſettlement, 
which he had made, might be ſcrious:— 3. That 

I did not then ſoppeiſe,. that we were to hazard 

a war with; France, by concurring in the at- 
Nen ſtarve her. But as ſoon as the — * 
| ion 
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ſion- order was promulged, I delivered to you 


my opinion on the 12th of July t795; in which 
] ſtated my opjections to the rtreaty, including 


many of as owh, tranſmitted to Mr. Jay in 


my Ertel of the 12th of November, and 15th 
of December, 1794; placing the ratification on 
the ſame footing on which I had placed it in my 
addreſs to Mr. Hammond. 

Without a ſubſerviency to French. pelities, I 

ight have well doubted of the expediency of ta- 
tifying, when it appears by a letter from Mr. Jay, 
of the 5th of November, 1794, (fourteen days 
before de ſigned it) that he himſelf vibrated on 
the propriety of ſigning it. Fhe maxim, which 
1 have always etiforced to you, 'has been, that 
the United States ſhould ſhake: off all dependence 
of Freuch and Engliſn interference in dur af- 
fairs: but that we ” ought not to deny or baffle 
the gratitude: of the people to France under the 
pretext: :of- 1ndependence, in order to give a de- 
ciſive preponderance to Great Britain. 

Anxious, as Lam to cloſe this letter which 
has been. delayed, not from any deſign, or heſi- 
tation, but from circumſtances unavoidable in 
my fituation ; I have only to-deplore, that even 
with an anxiety on your part to recollect every 
thing, ] cannot hope for ſupport im many things, 
which I might mention, and which have been 
eonfined to ourſelves; after having gheard youdaily 
complain, that you ould not truſt! your memo- 
ry. But having been driven by feſf defence to 
ſpeak freely, 1 ſtand upon the truth of What ! 
have ſpoken:—LRT THE PEOPLE JUDGE, | 
14 ; I have. the. honour, Sir. 
| to be with due reſpect/ 

your molt obedient ſervant, 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 
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! Meſage of the Preſident of the United States, 


* 
Tx 
* 22 © . 


Died States, December 51 1793. 
-{ i, Gentlenien of the Senate, | ie 
l Hoſe of Repreſentatives, 1 
8 the preſent ſituation of the ſeveral: nations of -- 
A. rope, and eſpecially of thoſe with which the Uni 
tes have important relations, cannot but renden the (tate 
of Wings between them and us, matter of intereſting in- 
quiry, to the Legiſlature, and may, indeed, give riſe to de- 
liberations, to which they alone are competent, I have 
thought it my duty to communicate to them, certain corre- 
ſpondences which have taken place. 
The repreſentative and executive bodies of France have 
manifeſted, generally, a friendly attachment to this country; 
have given advantages to our commerce and navigation, and 
have madeovertures for placing theſe advantages onpermanent 
ground; a decree, however, of the National Aſſembly, ſub- 
jecting veſlels laden with proviſions, to be carried into their 
ports, and making enemy- goods lawful prize, in the veſſel 
of a friend, contrary to our treaty, though revoked at one 
time, as to the United States, has been ſince extended to 
their veſſels alſo, as has been recently ſtated to us :—Repre- 
ſentations on this ſubje& will be immediately given in 
charge to our Miniſter there, and the reſult ſhall be com- 
municated to the Legiſlature. . i 
It is with extreme concern I haye to inform you, that 
the proceedings of the perſon whom they have unfortunately 
appointed their Miniſter Plenipotentiary here, have breath- 
ed nothing of that friendly ſpirit of the nation 8 may 
1 2 | | im 
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him; their tendency, on the contrary, has been to involye 
us in war abroad, and. diſcord and anarchy at home. So 
far his acts, or thoſe ot his agents, have threatened our im- 
mediate commitment in the war, or flagrant inſult to the 
authority of the laws, their effect has been counteracted by 
the ordinary cognizance of the laws, and by an exertion of 
the powers confided to me. Where their danger was not 
imminent, they have been borne with, from ſentiments o 
regard to his nation; from a ſenſe of their friendſhip to- 
wards us; from a conviction, that they would not ſuffer us 
to remain long expoſed to the action of a perſon, who has ſg 
little reſpected aur mutual diſpoſitions; and, I will add, 
from a reliance on the firmneſs of my fellow-citizens, in 
their principles of peace and order. In the mean time, I 
have reſpected and . the ſtipulations of our treaties, 
according to what I judged their true ſenſe; and have with- 
held no act of friendſhip, Which their affairs have called for 
from us, and which juitice to others left us free to perform 
! have gone further. Rather than employ force for the 
reſtitution of certain veſſels, which I deemed the United 
States bound to reſtore, I thought it more advifable to ſa- 
tisfy the parties, by avowing it to be my opinion, that if 
reſtitution were not made, it would be incumbent on the 
United States to make compenſation. The papers now 
communicated will more particularly apprize you of theſe 
tranſactions, | | 

The vexations and ſpoliation, underſtood to have been 
committed on our veſſels and commerce, by the cruizers 
and officers of ſome of the belligerent powers, appeared tg 
require attention. The proofs of theſe, however, not hav- 
ing been brought forward, the deſcription of citizens ſup- 
poled to haye ſuffered, were notified, that on furniſhir 
them to the executive, due meaſures would be taken to ol? 
tain redreſs of the paſt, and more effectual proviſions againſt 
the future. Should ſuch documents be furniſhed, proper 
repreſentations will be made thereon, with a juſt reliance 
on a redreſs proportioned to the exigency of the caſe. 

The Britith Government having undertaken, þy orders tg 
the commanders of their armed veſſels, to reſtrain, generally, 
our commerce, in corn and other proviſions, to their own 
ports, and thoſe of their friends, the inſtructions now cor 
municated were immediately fowarded to dur Miniſter at 
that Court. In the mean time, ſome diſcuflions on the 
ſubjet took place —_— him and them: theſe ela 
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laid before you; and I may expect to learn the reſult of his 
ſpecial inſtructions, in time to make it known to the Legiſ- 
lature, during their preſent ſeſſion. 

Very early after the arrival of a Britiſh Miniſter here, mu- 
tual explanations on the inexecution of the treaty of peace 


were entered into with that Miniſter : theſe are now laid be- 


fore you, for your information. 

Of the ſubjects of mutual intereſt between this country 
and Spain, negociations and conferences are now depending. 
The public good requiring that the preſent ſtate of theſe 
| ſhould be made known to the Legiſlature, in confidence only, 

they ſhall be the ſubject of a ſeparate and ſubſequent com- 


munication. | 
G. WASHINGTON, 


- 


—— —— 


| No. II. © 
Meſage of the Preſident to the Senate, nominating Mr. Jay. 


April 16th, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate, 

1 IE communications which I have made to 
you during our prefent fefſion, from the diſpatches of our 
Miniſter in London, contain a ſerious aſpect of our affairs 
with Great Britain. But as Peace ought to be purſued with 
unremitted zeal, before the laſt reſource, which has ſo often 
been the ſcourge of nations, and cannot fail to check the ad- 
vanced proſperity of the United States, is contemplated, I 
Jo thought proper to nominate, and do hereby nominate 


OHN JAy, as Envoy Extraordinary of the United States, to 


his Britannic Majeſty. My confidence in our Miniſter Ple- 
nipotentiary in London, continues undiminiſhed ; but a miſ- 
ſion like this, while it correſponds with the ſolemnity of the 
occaſion, will announce to the world a ſolicitude for a friendly 
adjuftment of our complaints, and a reluQance to hoſtility. 
Going immediately from the United States, ſuch an Envoy 
will carry with him a full knowledge of the exiſting temper 
and ſenſibility of our country ; and will thys be taught to vin- 
dicate aur Rights with firmneſs, and to cultivate Pence with 
ſincerity. 


No. 


as 
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No. III. 


Edmund Randolph to the Preſident. 


Philadelphia, 5th Auguſt, 1794. 
SIR, ; | 
THE late events in the neighbourhood of 
Pittſburg appeared, on the firſt intelligence of them, to be 
extenſive in their relations. But ſubſequent reflection, and 
the conference with the Governor of Pennſylvania have mul- 
tiplied them in my mind tenfold. Indeed, Sir, the moment 
is big with a criſis, which would convulſe the eldeſt govern- 
ment; and if it ſhould burſt on ours, its extent and domi- 
nion can be but faintly conjectured. | 
At our firſt conſultation, in your preſence, the indigna- 
tion, which we all felt, at the outrages committed, created a 
deſire, that the information received ſhould be laid before an 
aſſociate juſtice, or the diſtri&t judge; to be conſidered under 
the act of May 2d, 1792. This ſtep was urged by the ne- 
ceſſity of underſtanding, without delay, all the means veſted 
in the Preſident, for ſuppreſſing the progreſs of the miſchief. 
A caution, however, was preſcribed to 2 Attorney-General, 
who ſubmitted the documents to the Judge, not to expreſs 
the moſt diſtant wiſh of the Preſident that the certificate 
ſhould be granted. BAY 
The certificate has been granted; and although the teſti- 
mony is not in my judgment, yet in ſufficient legal form to 
become the ground work of ſuch an act; and a judge ought 
not à priori to decide that the Marſhal is incompetent to = 
preſs the combination by the poſſe comtatus, yet the certifi- 
cate, if it be minute enough, is concluſive, that, “ in the 
counties of Waſhington and Alleghany in Pennſylvania, 
« jaws of the United States are eppoſed, and the execution 
e thereof obſtructed by combinations too powerful to be 
“ ſuppreſſed by the ordinary courſe of judicial proceedings, 
« or by the powers veſted in the Martha of that diſtrict. 
But the certificate ſpecifies no particular law which has been 
oppoſed. This defect I remarked to Judge Wilſon,. from 
whom the certificate came, and obſcrved that the deſign of 
the law being, that a judge ſhould point out to the executive 
| 82 where 
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where the judiciary ſiood in need of military aid, it was fruſ- 
trated it mililary torce ſhould be applied to laws, which the 
judge might not contemplate. He did not yield to my rea- 
ſoning ; and therefore I preſume that the objection will not 
be received againſt the validity of the certificate. 

Upon the ſuppoſition of its being valid a power ariſes to the 
Preſident to call forth the nrilitia of Pennſylvania, and even- 
tually the militia of other ſtates, which may be convenient. 
But as the law does not compel the Preſident to array.the mi- 
litia in conſequence of the certificate, and renders it lawful 
only for him ſo to do; the grand enquiry is, whether it be 
gy * to exerciſe this power at this time. | 

th many occaſions have I contended; that whenſoever 
military coercion is to be reſorted to in ſupport of law, the 
militia are the true, proper, and only inſtruments which 
ought to be employed. But a calm ſurvey of the ſituation of 
the United States has preſented theſe dangers, and theſe ob- 
jections, and baniſhes every idea of calling them into imme- 
diate action: | 
1. A radical and univerſal diſſatisfaction with the exciſe 
Peryades the four tranſmontane counties of Pennſylvania, 
aving more than ſixty-three thoufand ſouls in the whole, aud 
more than fifteen thouſand white males above the age of ſix- 
teen. The counties on the eaſtern ſide of the mountain, and 
ſome other populous counties, are infected by ſimilar preju- 
Aices, inferior in degree, and dormant, but not ex'inguiſhed. 
2. Several counties in Virginia, having a ſtrong militia, 
participate in theſe feelings. | | | 
A The inſurgents themſelves, numerous, are more 
cloſely united by the dangers, with friends and kindred, ſcat- 
tered abroad in different places, who will enter into all the 
apprehenſions, and combine in all the precautions of ſafety, 
adopted by them. | | 4 
4. As ſoon, too, as any event of eclat ſhall occur, around 
which perſons,” diſcontentcd on other principles, whether of 
averſion to the government or diſguſt with any meaſures of 
the adminiſtration, may rally, they will make a common caulg. 
. The Governor of Pennſylvania has declared his opinion 
to be, that the militia, which can be drawn forth, will be un- 
equal to the.taſk. | | | | 
. 6. If the militia of other ſtates are not called forth, it is 
not a decided thing that many of them may not refuſe. And 
If. they comply, is nothing to be apprehended from a ſtrong 
cement growing between all the mitfitia of Pennſylvania, _ 
* « * * n t 1ey 


% 
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they perceiv e, that another militia is to be introduced into the- 
bolom of their coimtry * The experiment is at leaſt untried. 

7. The expence of a military expedition will be very 
great; and wich a devouring Fndian war, the commencement 
ot a navy, the ſum to be e pended tor obtaining a peace with 
Algiers, the deſtruction of our mercantile capital by Britith 
depredations, the uncertainty of war or peace with Great 
Britain, the impatience of the people under encreaſed taxes, 
the punctual fu _ of our credit Hit behoves thoſe who 
manage our fiſcal matters to be ſure of their pecuniary re- 
ſources, when fo great a field of new and unexpected EXPence 
is to be opened. 

$. Is there any appropriatten of money, which can be 
immediately devoted t6 this-uſe?. If not, how can money 
be drawn? It is ſaid that appropriations are to-the Wat 
Department generally; but it may deferve enquiry, whe- 
ther they were not made upon particular ſtatements of 2 
kind of ſervice, eſſentially diſtinct from the ene propoſed. 

9. If thefintelligence ot the overtures of the. Britith to 
the weſtern counties be thus, and the, inhabitants ſhould be 
driven to accept their aid, the ſupplies of the weſtern army, 
—the weſtern army itfelf may be deſtroyed; the re-union of 
that country to the United States will be impraQicable z 
and we muſt be engaged in a Britiſh war. If the intelli- 
gence be probable only , how difficult will it be. to re- 
concile the world to — that we have been conſiſtent 
in our conduct; when, atter running the hazard of mortally 
offending the French by the punctilious obſervance of neu: 
trality; after deprecating the wrath of the Engliſh by every 
poſſible act of government; after the requeſt for the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the ſettlement at Preſque Iſle, Which has in ſome 
meaſure been foundefl on the poſſibility of Great Britain 
being rouſed to arms by it; we purſue meaſures, Which 
threaten collifion with Great Wisi and which are n 
with the blood of our fellow citizens. 

10. If miſcarriage ſhould befal the. United States in the 
beginning, what may not be the conſequerice? And if this 
ſhould not happen, is it poſſible to foreſee what may be the 
effect of ten, twenty, or thirty thouſand of our chizens 
being drawn into the field againſt as many more. There 
is another enemy in the ſouthern ſtates, who would not  fleep 


With ſuch an opportunity of advantage. 


11. It is a fact well known, that the parties in the 
United States are inflamed againft each other; and an 
L there 


= * 
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there is but one charaRer which keeps both in awe. As 
| ſoon as the-ſword ſhall be. drawn“ to seſtrain them. 
On this ſubject the ſouls of ſame good men bleed: they 
have oſten aſked themſelves why they are always ſo jealous of 
military-power, whenever it has been propoſed to be exer- 
eiſed under the form of a ſuccour tothe civil authority? 
How has it happened that with a temper, not addicted to 
fuſpicion, nor unfriendly to thofe who propoſe military 
force, they do not court the ſhining reputation which is ac- 
| quired by being always ready for ſtrong meaſures. This is 
the reaſon; that they are confident that they know the ulti- 
mate ſenſe of the people: that the will of the. people muſt 
force its way in the government; that, notwithitanding the 
indignation which may be raiſed againſt the inſurgents; yet 
if meaſures, unneceſlarily harſh, diſproportionably harſh, 
and without a previous trial of every thing, which law or 
the ſpirit of conciliation can do, be executed, that indigna- 
tion will give way, and the people will be eſtranged from 
the Adminiſtration, which made the experiment. There is 
a ſecond reaſon ; one motive, aſſigned in argument, for call- 
Ing forth the militia, has been, that government can never 
be faid to be eſtabliſhed, until ſome ſignal diſplay has mani- 
feſted its power of military coercion. This maxim, if in- 
dulged, would heap curſes upon the government. The 
ſtrength :of- a government is the affection of the people; and 
while that is maintained, every invader, every inſurgent, 
will as certainly count upon the tear of its ſtrength, as if it 
had-with-one army of citizens mown down another. 
Let the parties in the UnitEd States be ever kindled into 
aQion, ſentiments like theſe will -produce a flame, which 
will not terminate in a common revolution. | 
Knowing, Sir, as I do, the motives which govern you in 
office, I 'was certain that you would be anxious to mitigate 
as far as you thought it practicable, the military courſe 
which has been recommended. You have accordingly 
ſuſpended the force of the preceding obſervations, by deter- 
mining not to call forth the militia immediately to action, 
and to fend commiſſioners, who may explain and adjuſt, if 
poſlible, the preſent diſcontents.. © TIRES 
The next queſtion then is, whether the militia ſhall be 
directed to hold. theniſelves in readineſs; or ſhall not be 


ſummoned at all? | 


— 


here is a blank in this place in the copy preſerved. * 
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It has been ſuppoſed by ſome gentlemen, that when re- 
conciltation is offered with one hand, terror ſhall be borne 
in the other; and that a full amneſty and oblivion ſhalt not 
be granted, unleſs the exciſe laws be complied with in the 
fulleſt manner. 

With a language ſuch as this, the overtures of peace will 
be conſidered deluſive by the inſurgents and the moſt of the 
world. It will be faid, and believed, that the deſign of 
the ſending commiſſioners was only to gloſs over hoſtility; 
to endeavour to divide; to ſound the ſtrength of the inſur- 
gents; to diſcover the moſt culpable perſons, to be marked 
out for pnniſhment ; to temporize until Congreſs can be 
oivralled upon to order further force, or the- weſtern army 
may be at leiſure from the ſavages, to be turned upon the 
inſurgents ; and many other ſuſpicions will be entertained 
which cannot be here enumerated. When Congreſs talked 
of ſome high handed ſteps againſt Great Britain, they were 
diſapproved, as counteracting Mr. Jay's miffion ; becauſe it 
could not be expected ſhe would be dragooned. Human 
nature will, to a certain point, ſhew itſelf to be the fame, 
even among the Alleghany mountains. The miſſion will, I 
fear, fail; though it would be to me the moſt grateful oc- 
currence in life to find my prediction falſified. If it does 
fail, and in conſequence of the diſappointment the militia 
ſhould be required to act, then will return that fatal train of 
events, which J have ſtated above, to be ſuſpended, for the 

reſent. | | 
x What would be the inconvenience of delay? The reſult 
of the miſſion would be known in four weeks, and the Pre- 
ſalent would be maſter of his meaſures, without any pre- 
vious commitment. Four weeks could not render the in- 
ſurgents more fotmidable: that ſpace of time might render 
them leſs ſo, by affording room for reflection: and the Go- 
vernment will have a ſufhcient ſeaſon remaining to action. 
Until every peaceable attempt ſhall” be exhauſted, it is not 
clear to me, that as ſoon as the call is made, and the procla- 
mation iſſued, the militia may not enter into ſome combina- 
tion, which will ſatisfy the infurgents, that they need” fear 
nothing from them, and ſpread thoſe combinations among 
the mi i ia. Als | | 

My opinion therefore is, that the Commiſſioners will be 
furniſhed with enough on the ſcore of terror, when they'an- 
nounce that the Preſident is in poſſeſſion of the certificate o 

the judge. It will confirm the humanity of the — ; 


6m 2 
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V rotwithitauding! fome men raght pa encomiuntih 
eiſion, vigor of nerves, &. &c. if the militia were ſum- 
moned to be held in readineſs; the majority would conceive 
the merit of the miiſion incomplete if this were to be done... 
It will not, ligwever, be ſuppoſed, that I-mean that theſe 


murages are to paſs without animadverſion. No, Sir. That 


che authority ot Government i is to be maintained, i i not leſs 
my poſition, than that of others. Hut I prefer the accom- 
pliſhment of this by every experiment of de ration in the 


fclt inſtange-⸗ The ſteps, therefore, whe L would reg · 


a mend, arge 


— 1. K ſerious proclamation, ſtating the miſchief, declaring 
the power ppllctſcd by the Executive, and announcing, that 
it is Fade from motin es of humanity and a with for 
conciliation. 

2. Commiſſioners, properly inſtructed to the ſame” ob- 
jects. 

9 Fe: If they fail in their million let the” offenders be proſe-. 
cuted according to law, 

4. If the judiciary authority i is, after this, withſtood, let 
the militia be called out. | 

_ Theſe appear to me to be the only means for producing 
unanimity in the people; and without their mtr wo 
vernment may be mortified and defeated. 

If. the Preſident {hall determine to operate with the mi- 
litia, it will be n gary to fubmit 4s animadverſions 
upon the interpreta n of the law. For it ought cloſely to 
be conſidered, whether if the combinations ſhould diſperſe, 
the execution of ptoceſs is not to be left to the Maſhal and 
his p4//e. But thicſe will be deferred, until orders ſhall be 
* for the militia to march. 


I have the honour, Sir, to be, | 
With the higheſt reſpect, and ſincereſt attachment, | 
Pa Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


EDM. N 
The Preſident wi the United States. a4 19 SC 
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